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AIRTRENDS Washington, D. C. . . . May 11, 1953 


Manufacturers are just about at the peak of military aircraft production. If 
the Administration’s spending cut forces a reduction in Air Force wings, primary re- 
sult will be to lengthen the production decline. 

A reduction would be almost certain to hit air transport first (AF is scheduled 
to have 17 air carrier wings). Principally affected would be C-118’s (DC-6) and 
C-121’s (Constellations). 

Industry is puzzled about President’s statement that economies won’t reduce 
effective military strength because, among other things, lead times will be cut. There’s 
been a shortening of lead times in the past few years, but nothing substantial. Fur- 
ther reduction in fiscal 1954 is improbable—orders are let and production is under 
way. How another cut is to be made remains a mystery. 











Emphasized in Eisenhower’s executive order reorganizing the Defense Depart- 
ment is the fact that power is to be centralized in Defense Secretary Wilson and 
his team. Munitions Board and Research and Development Board are abolished; 
their functions will be taken over by Assistant Secretaries. 

Control is definitely in civil hands. Pentagon’s military brass won’t be call- 


ing the shots, as far as top decisions are concerned. They’ve had little voice in re- 
vising defense aspects of the Truman budget. 








Another executive order—not yet issued at press time—has raised strong air- 
line opposition. Effects would be far-reaching: transfer of subsidy payments from 
Post Office to CAB, establishment of certain cost principles for Board to follow in 
separating mail pay from subsidy. 

Idea that mail pay shall equal cost to the carriers of the mail service, includ- 
ing a fair return, and that everything else is subsidy, is opposed by the carriers, 
who say many other facts must be considered. And no other regulatory agency 
has been restricted to cost in setting rates. The cost principle, incidentally, is in the 
controversial Kennedy-Heselton bills, now pending. 

If order is issued (it was due May 1, was reportedly held up for more study), 
airlines will fight it in Congress. Such orders become effective in 60 days unless 
disapproved by constitutional majority of House and Senate. 











Missiles still remain under the tightest security wraps of anything in the de- 
fense program. Only one or two basic missiles have been announced; virtually no 
contracts have been revealed. Yet there are over 300 contracts—many of which are 
outside the aircraft industry. 





Blunt statement ‘by House Appropriations Committee on user charges for 
federal airways (“action and not mere promises is what is needed and expected”) 
may stir things up. 

There’s been no widespread interest in such charges among legislators, busy 
with other problems. Commerce Department study on the subject isn’t ready yet, 
and some sources believe it won’t be too definite when it is—will be more of a 
“starting point” than anything else. However, committee’s statement, made when 
reporting out Commerce’s budget, can hasten action. 
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The Washington View 


Where Does He Go from Here? 


Washington reports that Gen. Hoyt S&S. 
Vandenberg will leave his post as Air Force 
Chief of Staff before the mid-June expiration 
date of his appointment. Such reports serve 
to point up the timeliness of announcing his 
successor and a determination of what future 
status is to become available to him. Although 
Vandenberg is now eligible for retirement— 
he qualified on April 30—it is not certain that 
he will retire. 

If he is to remain in the picture, how- 
ever, the poser is finding a suitable assignment 
for an ex-Chief of Staff, outside of the coveted 
post of chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
now held by Gen. Omar Bradley. Never before 
has the problem been raised of reassigning a 
JCS member to a lesser post. 

There is serious doubt in some quarters, 
though, that supporters of Vandenberg’s can- 
didacy for the JCS chairmanship can overcome 
demands of those Republican leaders, who are 
seeking sweeping changes, for a fresh ap- 
proach to military problems. 

Those advocating such changes are said 
to feel that new members are needed who will 
be more receptive to the new political leader- 
ship. Including Vandenberg’s seat, a total of 
three vacancies that can be filled with new 
faces soon become available in the top military 
planning group. Incumbent chairman Gen. 
Omar Bradley’s term and that of Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, expire August 
1. Term of remaining member, Admiral Wil- 
liam Fechteler, Chief of Naval Operations, runs 
for two more years. 


The Rugged Individualists 


Possibility of the Government’s coming 
to the assistance of aircraft manufacturers 
(and the airlines) in the building of commer- 
cial jet transports is becoming increasingly 
remote. The need may still be there but the 
demand, if there ever was any, is gone. 

The incentive to provide Federal aid in 
the form of subsidy for the development, con- 
struction, and testing of commercial jet pro- 
totypes has been lost, and it was the manufac- 
turers themselves that brought this turn of 
events about. Today no less than three of the 
major west coast plane builders are proceed- 
ing to go it alone to fill the commercial market’s 
requirements—two with designs on the draw- 
ing boards and one with a plane already under 
construction. 

It turns out just as well that these air- 
craft companies got under way when they did, 


particularly if there is to be an American- 
manufactured jet transport within the next 
three to four years, for again this year pend- 
ing prototype legislation is not conceded a 
ghost of a chance of receiving approval. Bear- 
ing this out is the definitely negative attitude 
adopted by the new administration. 

A forecast of the administration’s dis- 
approval was first drawn from remarks made 
by Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation. Murray has 
indicated that there will necessarily be recom- 
mendations against all pending bills for pro- 
totype aircraft construction as the Depart- 
ment does not and will not endorse them. 

Failure to secure legislative action be- 
fore has always been due to a lack of unified 
support from the manufacturers. They were 
not able to reconcile their differences on what 
was believed needed in the form of legisla- 
tion. There are still no signs of any efforts 
being made to organize support behind a single 
measure. That the lawmakers have been left 
in a quandary is borne out by the fact that in 
three Congresses there has never been a pro- 
totype bill that so much as cleared a committee. 


Job Security Rears Its Head 


Republican leaders have been taken 
aback at the large number of key government 
job-holders they’ve tapped to be turned out of 
office who have turned up with claims of long- 
standing affiliations with the GOP. 

A case in point was a recently contem- 
plated change in the Civil Aeronautics Board 
General Counsel’s Office. It had gone so far 
that a replacement was all lined up. But, when 
it was belatedly learned that the “target-for- 
ouster” was a life-long Republican, the in- 
tended dismissal was hurriedly called off. 

Other staff changes at CAB, however, 
are definitely in the making, the emphasis 
being placed primarily on Civil-Service-ex- 
empted policy direction positions. Changes 
under study are reportedly being considered 
with the tacit approval of the Board’s Republi- 
can majority. 

There is not to be a full-blown house 
cleaning, according to one CAB member, but 
a few certain changes that it is hoped will have 
the effect of bringing the staff’s thinking 
around to that favored by the Board. If the 
latter is accomplished, it will remove the 
stigma of charges that the Board has become 
a captive of its staff, observers predict. 


. . . Preble Staver 
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TLME WAS vier sca 


had no brakes. In those days, planes were light and 
slow enough to stop themselves before they 
“ran out of runway.” 


But as ships grew larger and faster, the problem 
of reducing the landing or ground run of 
aircraft became a threat to aviation’s progress. 


“Sprags” or claws were added to the tail skids, 
but these dug up the runways. Air brakes 

were found to be ineffectual at low speeds; 
automobile-type band brakes were too 

heavy and cumbersome. Ground loops and 
crack-ups were common. 





AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


4] NOW the world’s largest and fastest 


| aircraft land safely on standard-length runways, 
thanks to Goodyear Disc Brakes which are 
used today on all types of airplanes. 


This amazingly compact and powerful braking 
system operates hydraulically and offers a 
velvety-smooth, nonbinding, nonfading action— 
effectively packed into a minimum of space. 


This is an example of but one of many 
Goodyear Aviation Products which are serving 
aviation today. Goodyear has been contribut- 
ing to aviation progress since 1909. 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 


RE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


nk you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ = every Sundoy— ABC Rodio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sundoy-NBC TV Network 
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Where & When 





May 


Forum, American 
Mayflower Hotel 


14-17—9th Annual 
Helicopter Society, 
Washington, D. C. 


May 17—National Air Carnival (Armed Forces 


y 19-22— 


day), Municipal Airport, Birmingha: 
Ala. 

18—National Fire Protection Ass: 
Aviation Seminar, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

18-22—5th National Materials Handling 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 

19-21—-California Assn. of Airport Ex- 
ecutives, Annual Convention, Clear- 
mont Hotel, Oakland. 

ATA Operations Conference, 
St. Louis, Mo 


Par« 
Plaza Hotel, 


y 19-23—AWA Annual Convention, Dallas- 


Ft. Worth, Texas. 


May 20-22—IAS, AIEE, ISA & IRE, joint 
National Telemetering Conference 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 6—4th Annual Maintenance & Oper- 
ations Clinic, Municipal Airport, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

June 7-12—SAE, Summer Meeting, Ambas- 
sador & Ritz-Carlton Hotels, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

June 9-11—2nd Int'l Aviation Trade Show, 
Statler Hotel, New York. 

June 11-13—5th Annual All-Woman Int'l Air 
Race, Welland, Ont., Canada, to New 
Smyrna Beach, Fia. 

June 17-19—ADMA Mid-Year Meeting, Cha- 
teau Lake Louise, Alberta, Canada 
June 20—WNAA Banquet celebrating 25th 
anniversary Municipal Airport, Tulsa, 

kla 

June 22-26—American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, Univ. of Florida, Gains- 
ville 

June 29-July 2—:ASME Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, in- 
cluding Air Cargo & Heavy Press for 
Light Metals Sessions. 

July 1-3—University Aviation Assn., Summer 
Conference, National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston, Ill 

July 3-7—7th All-Woman Transcontinental 
Air Race (sponsored by 99's). 

July 9-12—6th Annual Aviation Exposition, 
Detroit Wayne-Major Airport, spon- 
sored by Aero Club of Michigan 

July 15-16—IAS Annual Summer Meeting & 
Honors Night Dinner, IAS Building, 
Los Angeles. 

Aug. 19-21—Western Electronics Show & 
Convention, Municipal Auditorium, 
San Francisco. Sponsored by IRE 7tn 
Region and WCEMA 

Sept. 5-7—National Aircraft Show & 50th 
Anniversary of Powered Flight, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Sept. 21-25—Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, 8th National Instrument Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Chicago. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Aircraft Spark Plug & Igni- 
tion Conf., Champion Sparkplug ©o., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—SAE, Aeronautic Meeting 
& Aircraft Engineering Display, & 
Aircraft Production, Hotel Statler, 0s 
Angeles 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—AIEE, Aircraft Elec'ric 
Equipment Conference, Seattle 

INTERNATIONAL 

May 14-22—Federation Aeronautique In °r- 
nationale Conference, Schevenin: °0, 
Holland. 

June 16—ICAO Assembly, Brighton, Eng! 14 

June 26-July 5—Int'l Aircraft Engine ng 
Convention, Paris: and Int'l Airc af 
Show, Le Bourget Airport, Paris, 5} ©- 
sored by French Aircraft Indus ‘es 
Association 

July 12-19—2nd Int'l Air Show, San N. 'le 
Airport, Venice, Italy. 

Aug. 25—ICAO Legal Committee, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Sept. 7-13—SBAC Aircraft Show & Fly \8 
Display, Farnborough, England 

Sept. 7-18—IAS-RAeS, 4th Int'l Confer 
London, England. 

Oct. 10—International Air Race, Englan< 
Christchurch, N. Z. 

Nov. 1-22—IATA, Traffic Conferences, F “ 


olulu. 
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Editorial 





Acute Coronationitis 


HERE HAS BEEN MORE unmitigated nonsense 

popping up in England lately about the U. S. 
airworthiness certification of the de Havilland jet 
Comet than anything we’ve seen in a long time. 


The British are accusing the U. S. of refusing 
to certificate the Comet, and Lord Brabazon of Tara, 
who heads up the British 
Air Registration Board, has 
made some awfully strange 
statements to the British 
press implying that America 
is afraid to certificate the 
Comet because this jet air- 
plane is a threat to the dom- 
inance of American equip- 
ment in the skies. 


Such a position is utterly ridiculous. First of 
all, our own Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
never received a request to certificate the Comet I 
and the IA, both of which are now in existence. No 
request has been received to certificate Comet III, 
which is still on the drawing board. How in the 
world could the CAA certificate Comet III when it 
doesn’t exist? Since when has the CAA ever certif- 
icated any airplane without testing the real article? 
How under the sun could the British expect the CAA 
to certificate a British airplane still on the drawing 
board, when the CAA wouldn’t dream of doing this 
for an American manufacturer? And isn’t it true that 
the British ARB itself has not yet certificated the 
Comet III? If it had, this would be even stranger yet. 
An airplane isn’t an airplane until it’s been flown. 

The CAA’s position, which is the only con- 
ceivable one it could take, is that it will welcome the 
opportunity to pass any Comet through certification 
tests at any time a request is made and the airplane 
supplied for the testing. If the Comet meets our 
requirements, well and good. If it doesn’t, that’s too 
bad. 

Why should the CAA change its rules and 
regulations to make a single exception for the Brit- 
ish? Yet the CAA will treat the Comet in exactly 
the same manner as it treats U. S. aircraft. Fair 
enough? 

What is not generally recognized on this side 
of the Atlantic is that the British Air Registration 
Board is not a government agency. The ARB is a 
private institution operating under a franchise from 
Parliament with exclusive rights to certificate air- 
craft operating in Britain. The Board consists of 
manufacturers, operators, insurance people, and a 
few of “the public,” meaning flag-wavers of the type 
of Lord Brabazon of Tara. 

, In the U. S. we consider that certification is 
a government responsibility. Britain considers it 
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otherwise, which is its right, but one can only con- 
clude that our standards are likely to be higher in 
this country where safety precedes the waving of 
the flag. 

There have been a lot of hints that under the 
terms of the contract signed between Pan American 
World Airways and de Havilland for three Comet 
III’s, with option for seven more, CAA certification 
must be assured by April 30, 1953, or the contract 
is void. 

In view of the fact that the CAA could not 
possibly certificate an airplane that won’t be in the 
air until 1956 at the earliest, this provision is either 
utterly silly or doesn’t exist. For Lord Brabazon to 
make statements that the U. S. had “rejected” an 
airworthiness certificate when no request for such 
certificate has been made—and can’t be made with- 
out an airplane—is either intentionally frivolous or 
the advance build-up of an alibi. 


Praise for Gilpatric 


The aviation press, including this magazine, 
has often been negligent in giving praise where 
praise is due. Such has been the case with Roswell 
L. Gilpatric, who served as Under Secretary of the 
Air Force until the new Administration came into 
office several months ago. Although he was urged 
to remain for at least six months, Gilpatric decided 
to return to his New York law firm. 

Here wasn’t exactly an unsung hero, but he 
never received the full public credit he deserved for 
doing an outstanding job in the Air Force in the face 
of vast obstacles. Industry trusted and liked him. He 
listened to industry problems, in contrast to the 
brush-off so often given to industry by top uniformed 
brass. He did his best and asked nothing in the way 
of glory in return. Belated as this is, we want to 
go on record in praise of a good American who did 
much for this country’s air power. 

Another good man, who did consent to rem 
for six months or so, is John F. Floberg, Assist 
Secretary of the Navy for Air. Here is anot 
executive with a sensible, rational approach to 
rather overwhelming problems connected with 
fense build-up. Good Air Force and Navy teams 
now in the saddle, but we shouldn’t forget the ne 
who stuck it out under conditions which were sor | 
thing less than ideal. 


Signs of the Times 


Bombers are getting so big and airframe st: 
tures so thick that Bill Allen, president of Boe 
Airplane Co., now refers to his outfit as the Boe 
Airplane and Bridge Company. 

. . « Wayne W. Parr’ 
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FLYING OFFICE—Top companies keep pace with 
modern business in Executive model Convairs 


FLYING CLASSROOM — Air Force navigator-bombardiers 


are trained in flight with Convair T-29's 


Ty CONVAIR 
zy 


FLYING . . . for business or pleasure on your favorite 
airline is always popular in a Convair 


1953 


FLYING HOSPITAL— Convair’s tly ing Samaritan speeds 


medical care and comfort for the armed forces 


Convair gives wings to people on the GO 


FLYING LABORATORY— New applications ; 
of powered flight are being tested N39400) 
in Allison's Convair Turboliner 


CONVAIR’S VERSATILITY has made it the 
most universally accepted aircraft in modern avia- 
tion. More airlines have chosen the Convair than 
any other post-war passenger plane. Business cor- 
porations and the armed forces are using Convair 
Heets to give wings to vital services. Watch for new 
versions and even greater utility of the Convair 
..- achieved through engineering that aims at the 
maximum . . . Engineering to the Nth Power! 


CONVAIR 


San Diego & Pomona, Calif.- Ft. Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 





This valve is a Spendthrift 


Dut it needn’t be! Valve clearance 
trouble, with resulting fuel and power 
waste, is easily detected by the Sperry 
Engine Analyzer. By using vibration 
analysis to check each cylinder under 
normal operating conditions, valve 
clearances can be adjusted for smoother 
engine performance. Result . . . engines 
develop full power—run cooler—use less 
fuel—last longer. 

Vibration analysis, exclusive with 
the Sperry Engine Analyzer, can be 
employed either in flight or on the 
ground. When using the Engine Ana- 
lyzer, valve clearance can be easily 
checked at each inspection and over- 
haul—a profitable procedure for airlines 
and executive aircraft operators. 


In addition to vibration analysis, the 
Sperry Engine Analyzer also provides 
detailed ignition analysis. It imme- 
diately detects, locates and identifies 
irregularities in aircraft power plants— 
either during flight or on the ground. 
Aside from saving ground maintenance 
time, the Engine Analyzer enables 
the flight engineer to maintain proper 
operating conditions at all times 
and prevents unnecessary component 
replacements. 

Our nearest district office will give 
you complete data upon request. 


SPERRY PORTABLE ENGINE ANALYZER 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN «+ LOS ANGELES «+ SEATTLE * SAN FRANCIS(C 
IN CANADA «+ SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Industry Spotlight 





— of Aeronautics decision on the winner of a design competition for a 
new carrier-based day fighter is due momentarily. At least seven companies 
made a total of about 18 entries, including Chance Vought, Temco, Grumman, 
McDonnell, Douglas, Lockheed, and North American. 

° 


Number of airlines which have not yet purchased ignition ana- 
lyzers diminished when Braniff Airways bought 12 Bendix-Scintilla 
models for about $30,000. Braniff will follow American Airlines’ 
example, using them as portable airborne units until maintenance per- 
sonnel are convinced of their value, then installing them as airborne 


equipment. 
e 


First of the USAF’s 17 forging and extrusion presses under the $389 million | 
heavy press program has been installed at Aluminum Company of America’s | 
Lafayette, Ind., plant and is expected to be turning out extrusions by summer. 
The 14,000 tonner was built by Schloemann at Dusseldorf, Germany. 

. 


American Machine & Foundry Co.’s electronics division at 
Boston now has $40 million in USAF orders for electronic trainers to 
simulate bombardier and navigator problems. First one is destined 
for the Air Materiel Command at Dayton. Regular deliveries to 
USAF bases at the rate of three or four a month begin in July. 

e 


USAF has approved a dual-procurement program so that airframe companies 
can order both forged and extruded and conventionally machined parts during 
the transition period when its heavy presses get into production later this year 
and next. The move is designed to make certain no aircraft projects are held up 
if deliveries of the aircraft forgings are delayed. 

. 


Despite a Navy cancellation of 100 FIOF Jaguars, Grumman 
appears to have about a two-year backlog of F9F-4 Cougars alone. 
About 250 of the 1,000 swept-wing Cougars on order have been built. 

- 


Five Pratt & Whitney-licensed R-4360-63 engines built by Ford Motor Co. 
at Chicago failed performance tests at the plant in a two-week period. The engine 
is used in the C-124C Douglas Globemaster. FBI officials are investigating possible | 


sabotage. 
. 


Boeing’s 707 jet transport apparently will be a larger airplane 
than had been anticipated. Reports indicate it will carry 80 passengers 
in a plush version, 100 in normal operations, and 130 when used for 
tourist services. 
. 
Spartan Aircraft Co. won the first major maintenance contract to be awarded 
* Army—maintenance of liaison planes and helicopters at Fort Sill, Okla. 
mntract for $300,000 was a starter. | 
+ 
Piasecki holds an Air Force development contract for a turbine- 
powered version of its XH-16 40-passenger troop transport helicopter. 
The turbine model is designated the YH-16A. 
. 


New cross-wind landing gear developed by Boeing is being tested on a B-47 | 
company’s Wichita plant. This marks the first time the cross-wind gear 
il has been tested on jets; previous experiments were run on a T-6 and 


Bendix-designed nose-steering system has been ordered into 
preduction for the Beech T-36A twin-engine trainer and is also under- 
going tests on a Boeing B-50. Proving tests were made on Bendix 


Products Division’s B-25. 
* 
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MOISTURE 
PROBLEMS 


ARE ENDED... 


WHEN YOU 
SPECIFY 


Staudard Prezo 
CRYSTALS 


Continuing research, “up-to-the-min- 
ute” manufacturing methods and 
constant laboratory and field testing 
assure you of truly accurate and de- 
pendable performance under all types 
of unfavorable conditions, when you 
insist on Standard Piezo Crystals 
for your equipment. Send today for 
our new, free illustrated catalog. 


Standard Piezo 
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BOEING B-47, world's fastest aig 


holds 698.5 MPH record known bomber, six jets 





speed interceptor 
















G.E. Salutes Armed Forces With 
Jet Power for Peace 


During a half century in which man caught up with 
and exceeded the speed of sound, General Electri 
has been an integral part of aviation. From G-E draw 
ing boards and production lines have come many sig 
nificant contributions to the progress of aviation 
Now, on Armed Forces Day, 1953, production for 
peace has made G.E. one of the world’s largest manu 
facturers of jet engines. 


Simultaneously, General Electric’s vast research, dé 
sign, and development facilities are steadfastly probing 
into the vast unknown areas of jet propulsion. And 
a world-wide service engineering organization assures 
G-E powerplants peak performance—no matter where 
they may be. 


In the future, as during the past fifty years, G.E. will 
continue to pioneer and produce for aviation. General 
Electric Co., Section 230-15, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


> = 
NORTH AMERICAN F-86, NORTH AMERICAN B-45 
outscoring MIG in Korea operational jet bomber 











CONVAIR 8B-36, inter- NORTH AMERICAN F!-2, 
continental bomber new Navy fighter 
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FAMOUS a and FAMOUS PLANES 


provide a record of safety, comfort and per- 


formance... unparalleled in aviation history 


P904 Differential Pressure Safety Deluxe Reclining Passenger Seats 
Switch for cabin heaters. Stall indi- are designed for comfort and safety 
cators or landing gear and flap on day and night flights. Proved 
warning devices. ruggedly durable, easy to service. 


Contact the Project Engineers of our Aircraft Division for 
the latest data on Aerotec Controls and Aerotherm Seats. 


FIELD PROJECT ENGINEERS— AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Joh Ss. Sta 
ND 29, OHIO GLENDALE 2, CALIFORNIA REG. TRADE Manx SEATTLE 1, WASH a ge Bicge eo 
ring Company En ng Compan &. Freeman & Assoc. 

i102 W. Gleneaks’ Bou IS29“oen ‘Street CANADIAN AFFILIATES 
viCH, CONN. WICHITA 17, KANSAS DAYTON 3, OHIO Iaao St. Catherine St. W 
fam ond, nec. 


John €E. Freeman & Assoc. Jay Engineering Co. Montreal 25, Quebec 
1721 . Thi ~-y St. 983 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


S401 £. Kellogg 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
PROJECT ENGINEERS 
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Here’s POWER with COMPACTNESS 
~~» PLUS NEW MAINTENANCE | EASE 


This great new Continental—the ri ae —e Sy! 
0-470-A—strikes an unusual bal- 4 ‘ Se 
ance among the factors that spell 
utility in a plane. 

* 


There’s POWER for sparkling all- 
round performance —225 h.p. @ 
2600 r.p.m. 





There’s COMPACTNESS which, by 
permitting minimum envelope, 
helps to wring the utmost from 
that power. Minimum overall 
height is under 20 inches; mini- 
mum overall length just over 36. 


There’s new SERVICING EASE. 
The valve mechanism is acces- 
sible without removing the engine 
from the plane, thanks to auto- 
matic hydraulic valve lifters of 
improved design. Magnetos are 
handily located on top of the 
engine ahead of the mounting 
brackets, permitting unusually 
short ignition harness. V-belt 
provides positive, troublefree, 
and inexpensively-replaced gen- 
erator drive. 


Left side of 0-470-A. Cover ef propeller governor 
rive is partly visible below center at extreme left. 











Right side. Ri ular projection at right is new 
integral oil cooler. External oil lines are eliminated. 












The O-470-A, in short, is engi- 
neered and built to lengthen the 
longstanding leadership of Conti- 
nental aircraft power. Rear; showing belt 

















Note starter at right 
angles to engine axis. 






ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH 
ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 









Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but numes will 

be withheld upon request. 


CRUSADE 


To The Editor: 

A recent issue (March 16) of your 
magazine has an article which should 
provide much comment throughout the 
industry. I have in reference the paper 
prepared by Bennie Howard. You and 
your magazine deserve a lot of praise 
for having the courage to bring before 
the industry such forthright truth 
Whether or not Mr. Howard has written 
his one way ticket out of the aviation 
industry remains to be seen; however I 
for one Say he deserves great recogni- 
tion for his crusade for safety. 

Along with the many fine and 
diversified coverages given in your pub- 
lication, I believe you have a nucleus 
for presenting and stressing “Safety.” 
Let’s keep the industry reminded in 
said respect. 

HIDEO YOSHIZATO 
Colonial Airlimes 
New York 


AOPA & MID-AIR COLLISIONS 


To the Editor: 

Just a few comments on a couple 
of your recent editorials in AMERICAN 
AVIATION. First, as to AOPA'’s objections 
to the inauguration fly-over. I for one 
thought they were well taken. The 
flight as planned certainly was wide 
open for an accident, and if there had 
been one it would have given aviation 
a black eye far out of proportion to the 
good obtained if there had not been one. 

In addition, the darned jets flying 
over would have been a cussed nuisance 
during the parade. I think they could 
have had some aerial participation 
higher and farther away than origin- 
ally planned, but that was apparently 
decided against, which certainly wasn't 
AOPA’s fault. 

Second, on the collision angle, while 
certainly some fault usually lies on both 
sides in either an auto or a plane col- 
lision, I feel AOPA has a definite point 
Unfortunately the public always seems 
to assume that the private plane is 
automatically at fault, a conclus on 
frequently helped along by the press. In 
the only accident I know anyth ng 
about at first hand (I talked to the «0- 
pilot) involving Pan American’s Cocn- 
Stellation and a Cessna 140 over Li ng 
Island Sound, in my opinion the gree er 
fault definitely lay with the air ine 
pilots although CAB blamed both | ar 
ties. 

The plain fact is that the visit lity 
from airliners leaves much to be de- 
sired; in addition any honest air. ne 
captain will tell you that they dca’t 
















Lontinental Motors [orporation 
Aiccratt Fngine fJivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


look out any too much, especially w! en 
they are away from the immediate 
cinity of a terminal airport. Many ti! es 
they are doing paper work, and T\/A 
used to do under-the-hood time 0 
scheduled flights; the hood they used 
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* SIMPLICITY in hydraulic pump design 
. is important for these reasons: 


will 


The Pesco hydraulic pump is a gear . 2 less chance of pump malfunction 
ov design—the simplest of all hydraulic . . less maintenance 
the pumps. There are actually only three ..« less cost for overhaul 
~ moving parts in the pump proper. ... less weight 
ise Fewer moving parts mean— 


ore . less noise 
ith. 


ten 
ion 
rI 
ni- 


ind 


“ plus the EFFICIENCY of “Pressure Loading” 
| which makes possible: 


‘S “Pressure Loading” is Pesco’s exclusive 
development that automatically holds ‘ a 

ple end clearance of gears to a thin film ... volumetric efficiencies up to 97% 
ons of oil, thereby maintaining the volu- over a wide range of temperatures 
rhe metric efficiency throughout the long 
ride service life of the pump. 
had ff 
tion 
the 
ne. 
ring 
ince 
yuld 
tion 
zin- 
=| 19 STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL 
= which assures: 
int. 
ems 
x. . . . uniform high quality and performance of each pump 
x. . .- @ longer, trouble-free service life 

o- 


Simplicity of design, efficiency of “Pressure Loading” and 
aca statistical quality control in all phases of manufacture, are 
three important reasons why Pesco pumps are standard 
equipment on military and commercial aircraft and on 
lity many automotive and industrial products. Write today 
| regarding your hydraulic pump requirements. 
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First Tubeless Tire 
for combat jets gives 
safer high-speed 


take-offs, landings 


Proved in flight tests on Navy’s Grumman Cougar 


B. F. GOODRICH announces a new 
aeronautical advance—the world’s first 
tubeless airplane tire for military jets. 
It's designed to give safer high-speed 
landings and take-offs, cut weight, 
simplify assembly and maintenance. 

Like the famous B. F. Goodrich Tube- 
less Tire for passenger cars, introduced 
five years ago, the new airplane tire has 
a patented inner lining that's part of 
the tire itself. There’s no tube to go flat 
—no tube to bunch up or shift during 
landings and take-offs. 

Because the inner tube is eliminated, 
the new BFG tubeless airplane tire 
reduces overall weight of aircraft. In- 
stead of the conventional unit of tire 
and matching tube, there’s only one 
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unit to assemble and mount. Only one 
unit to warehouse, too. In addition, 
there’s less checking of inflation pres- 
sure because the special lining retains 
air much longer than conventional 
tubes. Loss of air around the rim is 
prevented by ridges molded on the outer 
side of the tire. 

The new BFG tubeless airplane tire 
has passed the most severe laboratory 
tests, including a special “bottoming” 
test specified by the Navy. It showed 
the tire retains air even though com- 
pressed flat to the rim! The tire went 
on to pass its flight tests on the Grum- 
man Cougar, new Navy jet fighter. 

Another B. F. Goodrich first in avia- 
tion, the new high pressure tubeless tire 


for combat jets is the latest example 
of BFG's leadership in rubber research 
and engineering. 

Send this coupon for more informa- 
tion about B. F. Goodrich aeronautical 
products. Check the items; print your 
name and address in the margin below 
(or pin to your company letterhea: 


(7) Pressure Sealing 
Zippers 

[) Canopy Seals 

(C Rivnuts 


(0 Hose and other 
accessories 


() Please have 
representative ca 


] Wheels and 
Brakes 


] De-Icers 

[-] Heated Rubber 

7) Avtrim 

) Plastilock 
Adhesives 


Mail to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Dept. A-24, Akron, Obio 
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Sixteen Years of Building Aircraft 


Twelve Major Airframe Companies, 


1937-1952 





Current Liabilities 
Capital (millions) 


(millions) 
Total Liabilities 


Net Sales 
(millions) 
Net Profits 
(millions) 
Current Assets 
(millions) 
Net Workin 
(millions) 


Inventory 
(millions) 

Net Plant 
(millions) 
Net Worth 
(millions) 
Federal Tax 
(Percent of 
Total Income) 
Net Profits 
(Percent of 
Net Sales) 
Averane® Earnings 
Per Share 


Pp 


holders Investment 
Capital Turnover 


Inventory Turnover 
(times) 


(times) 


Return on Stock- 
Acid Test Ratio 
Liquidity Ratio 
Debt Ownershi 
Ratio 

Net Working 


Current Ratio 





$81.7 $12512 
30.9 914.9 
574.5 

541.4 

524.7 


1937 23 7 213 


$308.4 $1428.4 
1061.8 

681.4 

634.2 

621.0 


638.1 
630.2 
1021.3 
1627.5 
1882.9 


1409.4 
806.1 
471.1 
131.2 

74.0 
65.7 
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0.159 
0.152 
0.223 


0.246 
0.377 
0.346 
0.211 
0.148 
0.053 
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19.8 
45.8 
37.9 
35.1 
17.6 


COM sha 


1.78 
1.29 


CHOON 


1.53 





*On the basis of weighted averages. 


*Reflects $22.2 million dollar loss by The Glenn L. 


SOURCE: AIA and 
Moody’s Industrial Manuals and individual company reports. 
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Manufacturers Wary Despite ‘52 Net 


Continued low earnings on sales, record inventories, 
and stretchouts overshadow $81.7 million profit. 


By Purr A. Firzsimons 


; IE AIRCRAFT industry’s net 
urnings on sales continues to be 
considerably below those of com- 
ble industries as well as the manu- 
uring industry as a whole. One of 
rincipal determinants has long been 
ilitary’s unilateral control of profits 
igh stringent contract price rede- 
nations, Since monies recovered 
gh such price redeterminations re- 
to the services for further procure- 
i, this operation seems to have been 
profit margin reduction. 
Vespite this condition, aircraft 
rs have completed one of their 
productive years, and earned their 
dollar profit in history, $81.7 
n. 

\t first glance one sees several fac- 
which make the outlook for 1953- 

look bright: 
* Sales up $1.8 billion dollars, yet 
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financed by only $33.9 million increase 
in working capital. This more efficient 
use of the industry’s working capital is 
shown by an increase in its turnover 
from 7.2 times in 1951 to 12.1 times in 
1952. 

® Net profit on sales increase over 
1951 points up more efficient business 
management. 

© Earnings on investment capital in- 
creased from 8.0¢ on the dollar in 1951 
to 18.3¢ in 1952. This represents an 
average earnings-per-share increase from 
$1.68 to $3.98. 

Despite these encouraging signs, in- 
dustry leaders and financial houses are 
keeping a wary eye on the situation. 

Major threat on the immediate 
horizon is the matter of cut-backs and 
stretch-outs currently being undertaken 
by the Defense Department, the cus- 
tomer which accounted for approxiately 
95°% of the industry’s sales last year. 

With the tax bite up from $68 mil- 


lion to $138.8 million, a total of 62.9% 
of total income before taxes, it is clear 
that the industry will be helped a great 
deal if and when excess profits taxes are 
allowed to lapse. The resulting benefit 
might well be diluted, however, by stiff 
programs of contract price redetermina- 
tion by the armed services, and tax re- 
negotiation by the Federal government 
designed to minimize the increase in 
profits. 

Some of the factors 
worrying industry leaders: 

® The industry’s financial inade- 
quacy at year-end to meet its present 
debts (current liabilities). It is in the 
worst shape it has been in since 1937, 
as is evident when the amount of money 
it can put its hands on (net quick assets) 
is compared to its current obligations. 
Last year also marked the lowest per- 
centage of cash and securities in current 
assets since 1937, 

* Inventories at a record high of 
$531 million dollars were up 42% over 
1951. Exceeding net working capital by 
172.2% and stockholders’ investment 
(net worth) by 118.6°4, the financial 
risks increased and working and invest- 
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FINANCIAL PROFILE of the AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
(1937-1952) 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1937 "38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 43 
Source: AIA, and Manufacturer's Reports 
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ssl NVENTORES 
NET WORTH 


WORKING CAPITAL 


NET PLANT 
FED. TAXES 


NET PROFIT 


‘a 4a" "4849 50 HN 32 


(Tax Credits in Millions) *$26.3 **$73.5 


COMPREHENSIVE GRAPH shows inventories climbing fast. 


ment capital became more vulnerable to 
inventory losses. 

* Creditors owned 3.19 times as 
much of the industry’s business assets at 
year-end as did its stockholders. This is 
the highest debt ownership since 1944. 

* With investment in company- 
owned plant and equipment at its all-time 
high of $154 million dollars—up 24°, 
from 1951 and approximately 40° 
greater than the highest World War II 
years—the aircraft industry continues to 
“push” its reasonable limits. Additional 
plant expansion in the coming period 
of declining production demands would 
almost surely invite financial embarrass- 
ment. 

Of great interest is the latest rec- 
ord of operations. Figures of the 12 
largest aircraft manufacturers (by sales), 
who accounted for over 90°/ of total air- 
frame weight produced in 1952, were 
recently analyzed. From them it can be 
seen how the aircraft industry is actually 
doing, and barring a recession in 1953 
or 1954 they offer the best guide to its 
future. 

The alpha and omega of the free 
enterprise economy has long been in- 
creased sales, with the resulting in- 
creased profits. Last year sales went up 
88.5°/, and net earnings increased 26.4%, 
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to their all-time high of $81.7 million 
dollars. The number of cents profit after 
taxes for each dollar of sales (margin of 
profit ratio of net profit to net sales) in- 
creased last year to 2.2°%%, from 1.6% 
in 1951. 

These earnings are an indication of 
operating management’s increased effh- 
ciency in that period. However, since a 
great portion of income from military 
contracts is subject to price redetermina- 
tion, these figures are only tentative. 

The management has continued to 
provide adequate working capital from 
stockholders’ investment by keeping it 
sufficiently greater than the investment 
in plant and equipment. Efficiency of net 
working capital use was increased last 





Net Profit to Sales, Y 


Industry 1951 1950 1943 


All Mfg. ’ 6.2 7.7 . 3.6 
AIRCRAFT and 

PARTS ‘ 2.2 : : 1.8 
Nonferrous 

Metals 8.8 } : 9.0 
Autos & Trucks 5. 5 5.2 : : 3.2 
Railway Equip. 3.8 48 : e 3.3 
Iron & Steel... 5.0 5.8 ; ? 2.8 
Petroleum 

Products -105 115 108 ; 6.8 


fousee: Netlonel Cit ity Bani of New York, 
“Eo pril of each year. 








year by increasing its turnover (ra io 
of net sales to net working capital) from 
7.2 times in 1951 to 12.1 times. Tie 
Industry Planning Service of the A r- 
craft Industries Association states in ‘ts 
1952 review of the financial situation of 
the aircraft manufacturing industry: 
“The improved turnover rate is pri- 
marily the result of a reduction in the 
average collection period for accounts 
receivable from 67 days in 1951 to 47 
days at the close of 1952. This increased 
efficiency in the use of working capital 
funds was largely responsible for the 
industry’s ability to finance the expan- 
sion of approximately 1.8 billion in 
a 

Business managements have learned, 
however, that there is a proper balance 
between the income and outgo of funds 
which must be maintained during an 
expansion process. Without sufficient 
net working capital, net worth, and a 
healthy collection period, expanded sales 
volumes can easily disturb this balance. 


Usually compared to measures of 
business management efficiency is a 
measure of the percentage return on 
stockholder’s investment. This is the re- 
lationship of earnings after taxes (net 
profit) to stockholders’ investment (net 
worth ). 

Earnings Rise 

If we omit the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
from the group for both years (it los 
$22.2 million dollars in 1951, yet earned 
$5.8 million last year), the picture 
changes somewhat, but the trend re- 
mains the same. Last year’s earnings 
would be 17.4¢ for each invested dollar, 
as compared with 13.7¢ in 1951. 

This rising trend in earnings on 
investment capital is due partly to in- 
creased operating efficiency, but also to 
increases in prices and profit margins 
during the year. 

While aircraft stocks remain specu- 
lative because of cut-back threats, it 
appears likely that existing heavy back- 
logs should permit higher sales with as 
good or better earnings during the c 
ing year. 

The key question is: “Is the ind 
try in a satisfactory liquid position?” 
noted above, the percentage of cash 
securities in current assets is the lov 
since 1937. Also, the current ratio ( 
rent assets to current liabilities) has 
clined. 

With current assets being 1 
up of elements of varying convertib 
the desirable current ratio for a spe 
industry is difficult to determine. I 
ever, the current ratio generally ans 
the question of whether a firm o: 
dustry could retire its current obliga 
within the year with relative ease 
still be able to expand its volume sh 
business demands increase or oppor 
ities present themselves. The actual 
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lars which determine this ability are the 
net working capital (often called net 
current assets). Financial analysts agree 
today that an industry’s current ratio 
often can be safely below the widely ac- 
cepted “Two-for-one” level. 

It can generally be said, however, 
that such lower current ratios are only 
safe if inventories are small or readily 
convertible into cash with little loss, 
accounts receivable are easily collectible, 
and relatively little of the industry’s 
products are sold on credit. The aircraft 
manufacturing industry does not rate 
the “safe” current ratio label because of 
its present inventory position. 

Another guide to the industry’s 
financial adequacy is the “acid test” ratio 
of net quick assets (i. ¢., cash, current 
receivables, and marketable securities) to 
current debt, which eliminates from in- 
terpretation the variables in current as- 
sets. This then is admittedly a rigorous 
but important test of the industry’s abil- 
ity to meet its current obligations. 
Analysts generally consider businesses to 
be in a satisfactory liquid position when 
this ratio is one. The industry was in a 
good liquid position in 1950 with a ratio 
of 1.26. At year end 1951 and 1952 the 
ratio was .74, leaving it in a much less 
enviable credit position. 

A business should avoid excessive 
inventories just as it avoids excessive 
liabilities or overly large investments in 
fixed assets. Industries have often ex- 
perienced heavy losses in depreciation 
and obsolescence due to excessive in- 
ventories. The threat of these loss causes 
to the aircraft manufacturing industry is, 
needless to say, a very real one. 

Establishing a yardstick for proper 
inventory size is difficult. One financial 
inalyst will use the guidepost of in- 
entory to net werking capital; another 
will state that inventories are large or 
small only in terms of the yearly turn- 

r. The latter measure is hardly ap- 

hle to the aircraft manufacturing in- 

y, however, due to its vulnerability 

cellations. 
1¢ industry did increase its in- 
turnover, however, from 5.3 in 
7.0 in 1952. This means that the 
made seven dollars in sales, 
2, for every dollar invested in the 
ry, as compared with the pre- 
year’s $5.30. 
nis increase in inventory turnover 
he industry’s favor. However, it 
t short of increasing in proportion 
increase in net sales, an increase of 
s against 88.5°4. When net sales 
ed 86.8°% in 1943 over 1942, the 
‘ry turnover increase was roughly 
tional at 82.5°,. Inventories had 
sed only 2.3°% in that year. 
‘ventories were 172.2°, of net 
g capital in 1952 and 136% in 
as compared with 72.4% in 
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Attack version of the Cutlass, 


to be known as the A2U, will be built 


by Chance Vought, according to a letter of intent received from the Navy. A swept- 
wing shipboard fighter version of the plane is now in production as the F7U-3. 





1950. When inventories reach the level 
of and exceed net working capital, 
management staffs should thoroughly in- 
vestigate their efficiency in purchasing, 
handling, and selling their product. The 
past two years have called for such 
action. 

Roy A. Foulke, vice president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., writes that man- 
agement staffs should limit the invest- 
ment in fixed assets to an approximate 
maximum of 75° of the tangible net 
worth. With net fixed assets (company- 
owned plant) at an all-time high in 1952, 
it should have been gratifying to the 
investing stockholders that only 34.5% 
of their investment was tied up in fixed 
assets, since it is more desirable to have 
working capital available from owner's 
equity than from debts to creditors. 


Although the working capital may 
appear adequate, the stockholders are 
equally interested in the relative owner- 
ship of the business by themselves and 
creditors, a relationship revealed by the 
ratio of total liabilities to net worth. 
Since the aircraft industry acquires most 
of its business assets by borrowing from 
creditors, it is not surprising to find 
1938 with the highest ratio of proprietor 
ownership. 

In the boom year of 1943, the year 
of highest debt ownership of business 
assets in the industry’s history, creditor’s 
claims were 5.76 times as large as the 
stockholders’ investment. In 1952 the 
debt ownership was 3.19 times greater 
than stockholders’ investment. 

It may be very profitable for the in- 
dustry to be financed by creditors rather 
than stockholders, but it is also quite 
dangerous. In the event of substantial 
contract losses due to cancellations, cut 
backs, or stretch-outs the monthly pay- 
ments and interest on this large debt 
might become a burden too great to be 
carried. In the absence of such recession 
for the industry, 1953 might well be a 
year of even higher sales and profits. 


The fact remains, however, the financial 
storm warnings are out in full. 


Actions Settle Top 
CAA, CAB Posts 


The White House and Congress 
acted late last month to clear up the 
muddled situation involving top spots 
in the CAB and CAA with these ac- 
tions: 

* Appointed Oswald Ryan as chair- 
man of CAB for 1953, thus affirming 
an earlier appointment made by Former 
President Truman. 

* Appointed Harmar D. Denny as 
vice-chairman, thus filling a spot that 
has been vacant since November l, 
1952. 

* Approved the nomination of Fred 
B. Lee as Civil Aeronautics Admini 
strator. 

The first two were White House 
actions; the last a Congressional move. 
In the case of the CAB, President Eisen 
hower departed from tradition by nam- 
ing two from the same party to hold the 
chairmanship and vice-chairmanship. 


Closing of Delta-C&$S 
Merger Due Soon 


Consummation of the merger of 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines into 
Delta Air Lines came on May | follow- 
ing an overwhelming stockholders’ vote 
in favor of the deal. CAB approved the 
agreement last December 31 and has 
issued a new certificate to the merged 
firm. 

Delta’s stockholders, meeting in 
Atlanta, voted 561,163 to 76 in 
favor of the merger. At Memphis, 
C&S’s shareholders supported the deal 
by voting 448,658 for and 5,996 against. 

The companies held a “closing 
meeting” on May 1 to work out final 
legal details. A mew board of directors 
was set up, including Delta’s present 
10 members and three C&S representa 
tives. 
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Compared to Rail Coach, Rail Parlor Car and Bus Fares 


Trend of Air Fares 





Air Rail Coach Rail Parlor Car Bus ! 
Passenger Revenue Passenger Revenue Passenger Revenue Passenger Revenue 
Per Passenger Per Passenger Per Passenger Per Passenger 
Mile Index Mile Index Mile Index Mile Index 


























. 100.0 
1946 4.62 90.6 
1947 5.04 98.8 
1948 5.75 112.7 
1949 5.76 112.9 
1950 5.54 108.6 
1951 5.59 109.6 
1952 * 5.55 108.8 


1 Greyhound stem 
212 months hy September 30, 1952. 
%N.A.—Not available. 





1.80 100.0 2.33 
1.82 101.1 2.45 
2.02 112.2 2.74 
2.29 127.2 3.01 
2.41 133.9 3.14 
2.47 137.2 3.25 
2.47 137.2 3.27 
2.51 139.4 3.34 


100.0 1.50 100.0 
105.2 1.62 108.0 
117.6 1.64 109.3 
129.2 1.68 112.0 
134.8 1.79 119.3 
139.4 1.85 123.3 
140.3 1.90 126.7 
143.3 N.A. * N.A. * 


Source: Recurrent Reports of Financial Data, CAB Statement R-250, 


Interstate Commerce Commission Annual Report, 
FARES OF TRUNK LINES started the case; local routes may finish it. 


Should Trunks Share Local Service Routes? 


1951, 


Demands for subsidy cuts may bring CAB investi- 
gation of whether big lines should serve some feeder points. 


By Witt1aM V. HENzEY 


| freer y! STARTED out to be a gen- 
¥ eral investigation and possibly an 
overall reduction of domestic trunk air- 
line passenger fares, may well give way 
to a general investigation of the local 
service airline industry, under the force 
of Congressional demands for reduction 
in airline subsidies and a squeamish at- 
titude on the part of CAB with respect 
to proper distribution of airline profits. 


This seemingly strange evolution 
from a trunk-line fare case to a local 
service route study can be attributed to 
(1) current trunk-line profits, (2) high 
local service line subsidies, and (3) a 
Congressional proposal to use the trunks’ 
profits to offset the local carriers’ sub- 
sidies. 

Behind this particular development, 
one of many advanced for the utilization 
of airline profits, is Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson (D., Colo.), former chairman 
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Greyhound 


of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, who recently in 
tervened in the behind-the-scenes maneu- 
vering at CAB with respect to trunk- 
lines’ requests for dismissal of the pend- 
ing fare investigation. 

Johnson strongly opposed, in a letter 
to CAB Chairman Oswald Ryan, any 
investigation which might result in re- 
duction of the current fare structure. 
But, to utilize “the very fortunate cur- 
rent profits of the larger airlines,” he 
suggested that CAB give consideration 
to transferring “subsidized localities” 
from local service and small trunk lines 
to the larger trunk carriers. 

He based his plan on: 

* A study conducted in connection 
with proposed subsidy separation legis- 
lation last year, which was interpreted to 
show that cities and not airlines actually 
are being subsidized; 

* Developments in the railroad field, 
where the big lines were compelled to 
operate branchline passenger service, at 
what Johnson termed “a terrific loss.” 

Thus, the Senator said in his letter 
to CAB, instead of reducimg the rates 
of the “strong air carriers,” the carriers 
should be required to take the bitter 
with the sweet, as have the railroads, 
and thereby relieve the Treasury of do- 
mestic airline subsidy. 

As indicated in table at left, the 
annual subsidy bill is estimated at $25, 
621,000 for the domestic lines in fiscal 
1953. Only a fraction of this, however. is 
received by the top 10 trunk airlines, 
with the smaller trunks and local serv- 
ice receiving all but $615,000. 

In light of this situation and Sena- 
tor Johnson’s proposal, CAB is giving 
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serious thought to an_ investigation 
which involves the entire philosophy be- 
hind a second-level air transport system. 
It could mean reversing present policy 
completely by parceling out feeder 
points, or even route segments, to the 
more profitable trunk carriers. 

Neither the trunk nor local serv- 
ice industry has indicated support for 
this plan, although some top airline ofh- 
cials feel a development along those lines 
is inevitable. At CAB, Chairman Ryan 
is said to be studying the ramifications of 
such an investigation. Member Josh Lee, 
on the other hand, is opposed to revers- 
ing the present policy. 

The other Board members are ques- 
tion marks at this point. Current policy 
was started several years ago and calls 
for temporary or permanent transfer of 
socalled “marginal” stops from trunks 
to local lines. For the trunks, it has been 
regarded as a “streamlining” policy; for 
the local lines, a “route-strengthening.” 


Argument Springboard 


The trunk industry, according to an 
official of the Air Transport Association, 
looks at Johnson’s proposal as another 
suggestion for utilizing profits short of 
honoring airline management’s discre- 
tion. The controversial fare case has 
been perhaps the most prominent spring- 
board for arguments pro and con on 
what to do with profits that may be con- 
sidered “excessive.” 

In urging CAB to drop its fare in- 
vestigation, airlines contend that profits 
are not excessive when measured by 
proper “yard-sticks” and should be util- 
ized to achieve earnings stability for the 
benefit of investors. 

For this reason, with two CAB 
members, Lee and Joseph P. Adams, 
pushing for the fare investigation, that 
case has become the hub of the airlines’ 
economic future. 

\t press-time CAB had not yet de- 
cided officially to continue or drop the 
investigation. A preliminary vote of 
ioord members taken in mid-April 

'd have, if made official, continued 

investigation against the airlines’ 


Sut much further study was given 

: serious problem by the Board 
nformed sources indicate the vote 
be completely reversed when it is 
illy taken. This would mean the 
r to the fare structure would be 

‘nated. But if the Johnson proposal 
iring for local lines’ current ills 
trunklines’ current profits is the 
ne, there are trunklines that feel 
light may only be intensified. 

\s for the local industry, a spokes- 
or that group said a policy reversal 
templated by the Senator would 
imaging” and “set us back many 
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Furthermore, it was pointed out, the 
public would suffer. He indicated the 
trunks, with their trend to larger and 
faster equipment, could not give the 
quality of service now offered by local 
lines without substantially increasing 
their costs, possibly to the point of need- 
ing subsidy once again. 

This official emphasized that sev- 
eral local carriers have made substantial 
strides toward self-sufficiency, but the 
ultimate achievement of this goal de- 
pends ‘on the manufacture of a plane 
which can be operated economically over 
the short-hop routes assigned by CAB. 

If, therefore, they are forced to give 
up points, or even whole segments, the 


feeling is that the full benefits will not 
be realized from the subsidy that has 
been spent thus far. In short, both sides 
generally look at the Johnson proposal 
as a false economy move if put into 
motion. Both the trunks and local car- 
riers decry the ultimate effect on in- 
centive that any airtight transfer policy 
may have. 

But not to be minimized is the 
clamor in Congress for overall economy, 
with the reduction in airline subsidies 
as one major phase of the push. As 
Johnson put it to CAB: “I expect the 
Administration and the Congress to in- 
sist upon an immediate substantial sub- 
sidy reduction.” * 6 e 





News 


Briefs 





Special assistant to Air Force Sec- 
retary Talbott on research and develop- 
ment matters will be Trevor Gardner, 
president of Hycon Manufacturing Co., 
of Pasadena. 

ee 

Twenty-three years without a fatal- 
ity or even a serious injury to a pass- 
enger or crew member is the record for 
Colonial Airlines, as of April 18. 

e * 

Airborne distance measuring equip- 
ment is being installed by Bendix Radio 
Communications Division in its Beech- 
craft for tests and demonstrations. The 
equipment will be used in conjunction 
with a visual omnirange system. 

ee 


Preliminary reports for the quarter 
ended February 28 show Pacific Air- 
motive Corp. with a net loss of about 
$78,000, but price revision claims are not 
included in this summing up. Such 
claims may exceed $100,000, to PAC’s 
advantage. Sales for the quarter were 
$4.8 million, down from $6.8 million for 
the similar period the previous year. 

ee 


Shift in control of Cubana (Com- 
pania Cubana de Aviacion) came as Pan 
American sold its controlling interest to 
a group of Cuban financiers, headed by 
Havana banker Eusebio Delphin. 


First flight has been successful for 
the first production model of the Chase 
C-123B, which took to the air for 50 
minutes from the West Trenton, N. J. 
plant. 

ee 


Purchase of another DC-6B has been 
approved by the directors of Western 
Air Lines, bringing the total on order to 
four; five of the aircraft are now flying 
for WAL. Introduction of the equip- 
ment into service this spring contributed 


to the heaviest March passenger traffic 
in the carrier’s history, and an all-time 
high in first-quarter revenues, which an 
estimated $5.1 million, up 28% over 
1952’s figure. 

ee 

Production of Lockheed’s P2V 

patrol bomber is being stepped up for 
deliveries to “additional” NATO coun- 
tries; England and Australia operate the 
aircraft at present. Work on a new 
model, probably to be the P2V-7, is now 
under way at Lockheed. 

o a 


The NACA wanted $8.5 million for 
land and construction work on a rocket 
engine research facility at the Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, 
O. When the House Armed Services 
Committee got through pondering the 
request it allowed an appropriation of 
10 (ten) dollars, which the NACA could 
splurge on the acquisition of land, not 
to exceed 10 (ten) acres. 

ee 

Fifteen thousand passenger seats are 
on the backlog of the Hardman Tool & 
Engineering Co. The firm has over $4 
million in total backlog, 80°, of which 
represents passenger seats. 

ee 


An increase of 112% in operating 
revenues was achieved last year by 
Pacific Northern Airlines, which 
gathered in more than $5 million. After 
an increase of 89°, in operating ex- 
penses and payment of taxes, about 
$238,183 was left. PNA’s plan for ’53: a 
$2 million expansion program. 

ee 

Fifty Boeing C-97 Stratofreighters 
will be modified by Temco Aircraft 
Corp. for use in air evacuation. Temco 
is also modifying two Lockheed Con- 
stellations for Pan Am, converting them 
to 70-passenger interiors. 
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TYPICAL OF THE FARMING-OUT of aircraft production work to small business 
concerns is Consolidated Vultee’s use of companies with fewer than 500 workers for 
its B-36 bomber. The company’s Fort Worth Division says more than 1,500 of its 
2,200 subcontractors and suppliers (about 69% of the total) are small businessmen. 


Cut-backs to Hit Small Suppliers Hard 


When production base shrinks, prime contractors 
will start doing the jobs now given to small firms. 


By Rosert M. LogBetson 


HE NEW TEAM running the De- 

fense Department, having under- 
taken a “complete review” of the mobil- 
ization program established under former 
President Truman, has decided that the 
USS. is “paying dearly” for some of the 
“fantastic” planning made before and 
after Korea. 

To try to remedy the situation, De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson and 
his deputy, Roger M. Kyes, have decided 
that since too many plants are now turn- 
ing out aircraft and other defense ma- 
teriel under the base-broadening pro- 
gram, the inefficient and high-cost pro- 
ducers will be eliminated (AmeERIcAN 
Aviation, March 16). 

This decision was revealed by Kyes 
recently. He declared, however, that 
“careful consideration” would be given 
to certain vital industries which do net 
have full opportunity in a civilian 
economy, and noted that “the aircraft in- 
dustry is an example of this type.” 
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Thus it is apparent that most of the 
cutbacks and cancellation of second 
sources will affect primarily automobile 
companies which were asked to turn out 
engines and complete aircraft after the 
Korean war began. Some of this second 
source work may revert back to the 
prime company, but it is more probable 
that most of it will be completely can- 
celed. 

At a recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was asked about a 
stretch-out of the European defense 
goals. The President replied that anyone 
who based his defense planning on a 
possible enemy attack at a given date was 
crazy and did not make sense. 

If Mr. Eisenhower’s comment can 
be irterpreted to mean that he feels the 
same way about U.S. mobilization, it is 
logical to expect a stretch-out of present 
goals beyond the beginning of 1956. The 
143-wing goal for the USAF and the 
16 carrier air groups for the Navy were 
both based on the conclusion of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that this country’s 





maximum danger: from Russia was °x- 
pected in mid-1954. The January, 19»2, 
stretch-out ordered by the Truman -«d- 
ministration changed the target dates to 
the end of 1955 and possibly the mid ile 
of 1956. 

But if the President is convinced 
that such a target date is meaningless, 
a new stretch-out will develop and ‘he 
present goals might well be moved into 
1957 and possibly later. 

The Air Force, which had formu- 
lated plans to help stabilize the aircraft 
industry by giving it most of the aircraft 
maintenance work after the plane pro- 
duction peak had been passed, may have 
to move such a program up by a year 
or two. In the meanwhile, most of the 
aviation companies have given much 
thought to the possibility of a new 
stretchout and have reached a virtually 
unanimous conclusion. 

When the word comes that delivery 
dates to attain the 126 combat and 17 
carrier wings have been moved farther 
into the future, the aircraft industry has 
decided that it will call in a good part 
of the work now handled by subcon- 
tractors and do the construction itself. 

At present, virtually every aircraft 
company obtains between 40° and 50°, 
of its material, parts, and assemblies 
from subcontractors, suppliers, and 
vendors. Most of this money goes to 
other large companies but, numerically, 
the aircraft industry uses thousands of 
small business concerns. 

While this is true at the present 
time, it is equally true that if a stretch- 
out comes, these same small businesses 
with fewer than 500 workers will be the 
first ones to lose their subcontracts from 
the aviation firms, principally because it 
is just that type of work that aircraft 
companies will be able to handle. 

It would be rather difficult for an 
airframe manufacturer to try to produce 
his own landing gears or tires. Economic 
necessities would force him to continue 
to buy such equipment from companies 
specializing in the field. But the same 
airframe producer can call back and 
handle without difficulty various fuse- 
lage assemblies, ¢.g., nose sections, tail 
sections, wings, etc., which he may now 
be obtaining from subcontractors. 

Thus the new Defense Department 
policy seems to be shaping up in‘o 4 
pattern whereby: 

* Second and third sources of »r0 
duction in the aircraft industry wil! be 
eliminated unless they are either hi 
efficient, or are turning out a hi 
vital aircraft or engine, or are pretty far 
along on deliveries. 

* Aircraft subcontractors, espec’ «lly 
those in the small business category, rill 
lose almost all of their work so ‘1at 
prime producers will be able to c:me 
close to their anticipated sales «nd 
profits. eee 
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F-94C’'S DRAG PARACHUTE shows its 24% porosity in the photo above. 


Drag Chute Doubles Tire, Brake Life 


Lockheed reports landing distance reduced 40% on 
F-94C; chute good for 100 landings costs $250. 


By Freo S. Hunter 


L OCKHEED Aircraft Corp.’s experi- 
ence indicates tire and brake life are 
approximately doubled, under average 
runway conditions, by 100% utilization 
of the drag parachute on the F-94C. 

Landing distance can be reduced 
40°, through use of the chute, R. H. 
(Mike) Moulton, group engineer of the 
F-94C fuselage group, has reported. At 
one Air Force service base, 44 consecu- 
tive landings were made with one air- 
craft without the use of brakes except 
for taxi turns and stopping on the ramp. 

Life expectancy of the parachute is 
approximately 100 landings, while cost 
of the expendable items, such as the 
chute, the pilot chute and the deploy- 
ment bag, is approximately $250. 

Because of its high safety and re- 
latively low expense features, Moulton 
predicts the deceleration parachute will 
become more and more common in new 
uhter designs. 

\s jet performance advances and 
landing speeds increase, the need for 
‘uxiliary means of deceleration becomes 

important. Wing thickness, fuel 
kage, and weight limitations on land- 
gear design bring landing wheels of 
| diameter or narrow tread. Tire life 
vulnerability of both types is critical 
ise of high peripheral speeds and 
up abrasion. Wear on brake installa- 
is also excessive. 

Lockheed’s development of the 
e installation for the F-94C has sev- 
interesting aspects. The first model 
zed was a FIST type of 11-foot 
neter, 24°/ porosity, and a drag co- 
ent of 0.49, It was stowed in a Fibre- 
compartment built into the tail cone 
ng directly above the tail pipe. 

In consideration of the high tem- 

‘tures of the jet wake, a 10-foot steel 

made up of three 4” diameter 

er flex cables, was attached to the 
ise hook in the storage compartment 
' to the nylon chute riser. This riser 
nded 15 feet to the serving at the 
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@ Grace nrice ner plane increased 


lower end of the shroud lines. A 24” 
diameter pilot chute was thrust into the 
slip-stream by the action of the compart- 
ment doors. 

Later in the F-94C production 
model installation the parachute was 
changed to a 16-foot diameter model 
with the same 24°% porosity and the 
same 0.49 drag coefficient. Lower poro- 
sities were flight tested, but exhibited 
lateral instabilities. 

The riser length was reduced to 
seven feet and a deployment bag was 
developed. The deployment bag, Moul- 
ton says, proved to be a substantial im- 
provement over packing the chute di- 
rectly into the Fibreglas compartment. 


Five Minute Packing 


It provided the advantage of eon- 
sistent packing practice and also allowed 
pre-packing of the chute, thus saving on 
turn-around time. In average packing 
practice, Moulton says, it is possible to 
arrange the chute in the deployment bag 
in five minutes and stow the bag in an 
aircraft ready for flight in 1% minutes. 
The bag weighs only 14 pounds and 
causes little increase in weight of the 
entire system, which is approximately 
65 pounds. 

The stiff and bulky steel drag line 
was replaced with a nylon line of the 
same 10-foot length shielded from the 
heat by Fiberglas sleeving. Use of nylon 
reduced whip in the line and also de- 
creased the opening shock load. 

The mechanical part of the deploy- 
ment system works in the following 
sequence: 

® The pilot pulls the chute operat- 
ing lanyard in the cockpit floor. The 
first lanyard movement locks the hook 
to the link on the end of the drag line. 

® Further movement of the lanyard 
releases the spring bungee loaded doors 
which snap open, releasing the pilot 
chute, drawing the deployment bag 
from the compartment, and starting 
the opening cycle. 


* After completion of the landing 
roll the pilot rotates the lanyard handle 
180° and the next movement unlatches 
the hook in the tail cone, jettisoning 
the chute. 

Keeping the parachute unlocked 
from the hook until the pilot pulls the 
lanyard absolutely insures safety in the 
event the doors should open inadver- 
tently at low speed, such as on take-off, 
Moulton points out. The chute would 
merely fall out of the compartment, 
free of the aircraft. 

An additional safety feature is a 
special heat-treated shear pin in the at- 
taching link on the drag line. Held to 
extremely close limits of yield and ulti- 
mate strength, this pin will fail in shear 
just below the load which causes struc- 
tural damage to the aircraft. 


200-Knot Maximum 


The system is designed for 200 
knots maximum speed and_ successful 
deployments have been accomplished at 
low speeds down to 48 knots. 

Because the load line of the drag 
chute passes through or close to the 
center of gravity of the airplane, no 
pitch over or pitch up is encountered 
when the chute is employed, Moulton 
reports. 

In many cases, the pilot elects to use 
the parachute before touch-down. Usual 
operation is from approximately one 
foot above the runway to just after 
contact. eee 





NEWS BRIEFS 





Northwest Airlines has ordered six 
Turbo-Compound Super Connies, for 
delivery in late 1954 and early 1955, 
with an option on an additional six. The 
Comet III was weighed in the balance 
but was found wanting. NWA’s plans 
for replacing its DC-3’s are still in the 
future. 

ee 


The delivery of SABENA Belgian 
Airlines’ first Douglas DC-6B was com- 
pleted in two stages: from Los Angeles 
to Gander, from Gander to Brussels. 
Average speed: 295 mph. Anselme 
Vernieuwe, vice president of operations 
for SABENA, did the piloting. 


The Air Force has decided not to 
reactivate the Galveston Municipal Air- 
port, according to a letter from Air Force 
Acting Secretary James H. Douglas to 
Robert B. Murray, chairman of the Air 
Coordinating Committee. Local officials 
had previously protested that air traffic 
was already seriously congested. » « e 
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Jet Transports: Unit Prices Up... 



































... Price Per Pound-Mile Down 


By WitttaM D. PERREAULT 
HE JET TRANSPORT built in the 


United States to meet current airline 
thinking on size and performance is go- 
ing to cost close to five million dollars, 
without spares, and the operators may as 
well appreciate this fact and its justifica- 
tion, and proceed to plan accordingly. 

This is essentially the message de- 
livered to the aviation industry by Jim 
W. Barton, chief cost accountant for 
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Boeing Airplane Company, in his paper 
“Factors Influencing Airplane Costs,” 
presented to the National Aeronautic 
Meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in New York late last month. 
Barton has been pricing airplanes and 
parts at Boeing for the past 15 years and 
was prepared to document his claims. 
For almost a year there have been 
rumblings that the early four-engine jets 
which will make their apearance in this 
country between now and 1960 will sell 


for four to five million dollars, a figure 


which has crept upward rather rapid! 


from about three million dollars in esti- 


mated costs a few years back. 

Frem the airlines came discontented 
grumbling indicating that such prices, 
true, were wholly unrealistic. The man 


facturers, they implied, had lost all inter- 


est in doing business in the American 
way, were unwilling to take a reasonable 
investment gamble. American Airlines’ 
William Littlewood, in his Wrig 
Brothers Lecture in December, uttere 
the first public words of reproach regard- 
ing jet pricing practices. 

Directly and indirectly Barton took 
up Littlewood’s challenge and made 
clear what the operators will get for 
their money and what they can do to 
minimize the cost. His principle recom- 
mendation: 


Cut Variations 


Eliminate all but the most minor 
variations between airplanes for different 
customers. This could reduce the total 
cost of the jet transport by 30% on a 
75-plane order. 

Barton was speaking from Boeing’s 
experience on the Stratocruiser where, in 
a 55-plane order, there were three basic 
cockpit configurations, six different in- 
strument arrangements, five different 
window configurations, two types of pro- 
pellers, three galley arrangements, six 
different berth and seating arrange- 
ments, 12 different versions of interior 
styling, and 20 versions of radio and 
navigation equipment. 

Without ever referring to the fact 
directly, Barton highlighted the problem 
which could drive jet transport produc- 
tion from the U. S. to foreign shores in 
the same manner as U.S. ship building 
once headed prior to Government-spon- 
sored support for U.S. dockyards—the 
matter of labor costs in this country and 
their effect on competition with foreign 
manufacturers (see chart, p. 23). 

Adjusted for U. S. labor and mate- 
rial costs, Barton said, the de Havilland 
Comet III price of $2,200,000 would be- 
come $5,200,000—higher than the high- 
est present U.S. estimate yet for an air- 
craft essentially smaller. Whereas the 
quoted Comet prices range from about 
$28 to $38 per pound of empty weight, 
adjusted to U.S. labor and materials 
costs these soar to $66.20 for the Comet 
I, $68.63 for the Comet II, and $88.57 
for the Comet III. 

Barton saw no chance for appreci- 
able improvement in these relative pric’s, 
although he outlined extensive steps 
taken by Boeing and all U.S. manu 
facturers to cut cost substantially. [n- 
stead, Barton established the following 
parameters to prove the justification 
the higher prices and the economic v 
dom of operating the new plane type: 
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® Gross price per plane increased 
3420% between 1933 and 1949, but the 
price per pound of empty weight was 
up only 259% during the same period. 

Adjusting the cost per pound of 
empty weight for inflation, based on 
Bureau of Labor statistics, and introduc- 
ing the factor of increased speed of the 
newer aircraft, Barton established that 
the price per pound of empty weight 
per mile had actually moved down 
about 30° during this period. 

© This improved capability at lower 
unit cost was brought about during a 
period in which fatal accidents per mil- 
lion passenger-miles decreased 93°, pas- 
senger fatalities per 100 million pas- 
senger-miles flown were reduced 72%, 
performance factor (percentage of sched- 
uled miles not completed) dropped from 
12°% to about three per cent. 

Also it occurred during a period 
when the cubic feet of cabin volume per 
passenger, a measure of passenger com- 
fort, increased by 80°, and speed and 
range of the planes increased by leaps 
and bounds. 

These gains are made only by re- 
search and development and the in- 
evitable related costs, Barton pointed 
out. One good yardstick of these im- 
provements is the matter of structural 
efficiency, as measured by the pounds of 
gross weight of the aircraft compared 
with the structural weight. 

The plane built in 1933, such as the 
Boeing 247, carried 2.03 pounds gross 
weight per pound of structure, the 
Stratoliner equivalent of 1949 carried 
3.90 pounds. A 92° increase in struc- 
tural efficiency was gained in a period 
when the cost per pound of weight 
empty went up 49%. 
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YEAR AIRCRAFT PLACED IN SERVICE————> 


COMET PRICE would be up to $5,200,000 if built in U. S., Boeing figures show. 


The first cost incurred by the manu- 
facturer in modern transports is up no- 
ticeably, 15194 in the case of the basic 
engineering of the 1949 transport over 
the 1933 transport. Basic tooling costs 
went up 102% during this period. 

This emphasizes the penalty experi- 
enced by the manufacturer in both 
metallurgical research and development 
and in tooling continually to improve 
the structural efficiency of the plane—to 
insure that the aircraft will carry a large 
useful load. 

These engineering and tooling costs 
are non-recurring. The fact that they in- 
creased from 10.7% of total costs in 
1933 to 14.1% in 1949 represents another 
serious challenge to the manufacturer. 
It measures the increased expenditure he 
must make prior to getting any return 
from the customer. Thus the 1939 plane 
would have been engineered and tooled 
for about $1414 million, while the 1949 
medel would have cost $2914 million to 
this stage of development. 


To illustrate the cost elements of the 
large piston-engine plane of a few years 
back as compared with a modern jet 
aircraft, Barton noted major differences 
in the Boeing B-29 and B-47. The B-29 
had nine electronic systems and the B-47 
has 14 (up 55%); the B-29 had 150 
tubes, the B47, 650 (up 333%); the 
electronic equipment weight of the B-29 
was 530 pounds, that of the B-47 is 
2,500 pounds (up 371%). 

No small factor in increasing costs 
is the matter of ordinary manufacturing 
demands. The assembly jig for the upper 


wing panel of the B-377 cost $27,500, 
while that of a modern jet will run 
$220,000. Many factors contribute to this. 
The Stratocruiser uses flat skin .060” 
thick; the jet uses machine-tapered sec- 
tions up to .400” thick and in such large 
sections that hoists are required to han- 
dle them. 

Stringers of the Stratocruiser wing 
panel are of constant thickness at .125” 
while those of the jet are machine 
tapered, up to .500” thick. Rivets in the 
early transport were 5/16”, rivet hole 
tolerance was .014”, and only limited 
inspection was required. With the jet, 
holes are up to %”, many hi-shear rivets 
and lock bolts are used, rivet hole toler- 
ances are held to .003”, and each hole 
and countersink is 100° inspected. 
Drills, drill jigs or cages, and sling re- 
quirements are also stiffer. 

There is no such thing as a cheap 
U.S.-built jet transport possible, Barton’s 
paper establishes. Boeing’s historical rec- 
ords show that there is a straight-line 
relationship between the cost of the 1933 
model and those of 1939 and 1949 when 
plotted on a scale of gross weight times 
block speed (see chart). This shows the 
1933 model costing $13.79 per pound of 
weight, the 1939 model $14.40 per 
pound, and the 1949 model $18.87 per 
pound. 

Applied to a jet transport of 186,000 
pounds gross weight and 460 miles per 
hour block speed, this relationship would 
show a cost per pound of $24.50, or 
$4.56 million for the jet transport. 


This may be conservative. @ @ e 
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''Red Hot’’ and Ready 


Ready to go! “Fired up” and ready to take off, to be 
airborne and moving at furious speeds in a matter 


of seconds. 


The components that make up a jet must be right. 
They must be produced exactly as designed. Turning 
them out calls for the highest standards of craftsman- 
ship in forming and welding. The aircraft industry 


demands it! 


Years of experience in fabricating stainless steel, 
aluminum alloys and other allied materials has brought 
Lavelle widespread recognition as a truly unique and 
reliable subcontractor. 


ZAuelle S. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


aibott Assigns 
Staff Responsibilities 


Secretary of the Air Force Hare 
E. Talbott has assigned responsibilitic 
subject to his own directions and contr 
among his assistants as follows: 

* Under Secretary James H. Dou 
las—overall direction, guidance and 
supervision of the affairs of the A 
Force and its plans, policies and pr 
grams. This responsibility includes super- 
vising and coordinating the activities of 
all other units of the Office of the Sec 
tary. 

* H. Lee White, Assistant Secretary 
for Management—direction, guidance 
and supervision over all matters in the 
fields of manpower, military and civilian 
personnel, Reserve components, training, 
management improvement program, 
budgetary and accounting matters, par- 
ticipation in Civil Defense activities, and 
the loyalty-security program. 

* Roger Lewis, Assistant Secretary 
for Materiel—direction, guidance and 
supervision over all matters in the fields 
of industrial resources, industrial security 
and mobilization; procurement planning 
and programming; procurement, produc- 
tion, storage, maintenance, distribution 
and disposal of all materiel, supplies and 
equipment; participation in the Mutual 
Security Assistance Program; transporta- 
tion and communications; renegotiation 
affairs, contract appeals and related activ 
ities, and relations with civil aviation. 

® The Special Assistant for Installa- 
tions (yet to be named)—direction, 
guidance and supervision over all matters 
regarding installations planning and pro- 
gramming, acquisition and disposal of 
real estate, assistance in international 
negotiations on bases and facilities, con 
struction of bases and facilities, and 
family housing. 

* Trevor Gardner, the Special As- 
sistant for Research and‘ Development— 
direction, guidance and supervision over 
basic and applied research, development, 
determination of qualitative require- 
ments and continual integration of tech- 
nology with military requirements and 
procurement planning. 





NEWS BRIEFS 


Douglas Aircraft sold $231.6 million 
worth of airplanes in the quarter end-d 
February 28, as compared with its reco d 
of $81.3 million for the same period |. st 
year. 





Piper Aircraft Corp. has dubbed ‘s 
twin light transport “The Apache” a 4 
has announced that the prototype /'s 
completed 300 flight hours. Compon¢ 
production is under way for the first r 
of 10 Apaches, with the next producti 


run set for 100 planes. 
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SAE Members Swap Production Know-How 


Process research, long neglected, needs industry 


and government attention, Hurley tells forum. 


genet beget know-how, resulting 
from either process research or trial 
and error, has always been the key to 
large-scale aircraft output. The military 
has always devoted the bulk of its re- 
search and devel- 
opment funds to 
just that—design 
research and de- 
velopment — and 
the production 
short cuts have not 
been analyzed and 
used to the greatest 
possible extent. 

In an attempt 
at remedying this 
shortcoming, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ National Aeronautic Meeting 
in New York scheduled, under the spon- 
sorship of Curtiss-Wright Corp. presi- 
dent and chairman Roy T. Hurley, an 
Aeronautic Production Forum. Designed 
to help break aircraft bottlenecks by 
bringing together men with common 
production problems, the Forum was 
given over to 10 day-long panels in 
which representatives from major air- 
craft companies went over their dilemmas 
and reported on their attempts to solve 
them. 


Hurley 


Hurley pointed out just before the 
1) panels got under way that it was 
through discussions such as these and 
hrough greater emphasis on the com- 
iratively few process research projects 
vhich the military has undertaken that 
\merica’s aircraft industry could do an 
better production job than it is 
ing. Hurley should know: the ma- 
ibility report which C-W turned out 
the Air Force in 1949-1950 has at- 
da circulation of nearly 20,000 
es, and it is estimated that the 
‘inability program has yielded bene- 
! $1.5 million, roughly 10 times 
ost of the report itself. 
Che panel discussions at the SAE 
n brought the following problems 
ght: 


* Inspection and Quality Control 
el chairman: E. S. Marks, Pratt & 
tney)—While there is no standard- 
mas to whether quality of the prod- 
is basically the responsibility of a 
s production or quality control de- 
ments, most of the plane companies 
resented agreed that the production 
) must assume the credit or blame 
the high or low quality of the 
hed product. 
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® Large Forgings and Castings 
(Panel chairman: G. W. Motherwell, 
Wyman-Gordon Co.)—The USAF’s 
heavy press program involving produc- 
tion of large aircraft forgings and ex- 
trusions should get into production later 
this year and all through 1954. Most of 
the aircraft companies which have had 
experience with forgings are enthusiastic, 
but those which have not remain 
skeptical of their advantages. Few orders 
for forged parts from the 17 new presses 
are on the books as yet, but that is ex- 
pected to be taken care of when the 
presses are installed. Main field for cast- 
ings seems to be in the engine rather 
than the airframe, although tolerances 
remain the major problem here. There 
seems to be a big field for B-grade cast- 
ings in short-life equipment, such as ex- 
pendable guided missiles. 


* Precision Forming and Joining 
(Panel chairman: Michael Watter, The 
Budd Co.)—Sheet metal fabrication now 
involves engine producers as well as air 
frame companies, and both types of com- 
panies have to find new ways of han- 
dling heat-resistant alloys. High resist- 
ance to corrosion and high temperatures 
means the use of high-temperature braz- 
ing, while copper brazing seems satis- 
factory for low strength and tempera- 
tures, 


* Experimental Manufacturing 
(Panel chairman: Allan Chilton, Wright 
Aeronautical )—It was generally agreed 
that makers of experimental parts should 
be given a good idea of ultimate produc- 
tion requirements to help their thinking. 
Prime contractors as a rule give little 
financial and technical assistance to ex- 
perimental subcontractors. 


® Production Procurement (Panel 
chairman: J. Ralph Walker, Fairchild 
Engine Division)—New methods are 
constantly being developed to turn up 
satisfactory subcontractors. After such 
subcontractors are discovered, it is the 
responsibility of the military and the 
prime contractor to educate them to the 
exact requirements. 


® Machining (Panel chairman: K. 
W. Stalker, General Electric’s Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Division)—Machining of 
the newest aircraft materials is not as 
much of a problem as had been ex- 
pected. The high-temperature alloys and 
stainless steel are being handled with 
little difficulty. Among the newest 
machine tools for aircraft output are a 


milling machine with a feed of 375” a 
minute and a cutting speed of 10,000 
feet a minute, and a broaching machine 
with a cutting speed of 120 feet per 
minute. 


* Machine Tools and Tooling 
(Panel chairman: I. J. Keough, Republic 
Aviation )}—Machines with heavier cuts 
and higher speeds are still needed in air- 
craft production. Those firms which 
have purchased foreign tools during the 
current buildup have found that gen- 
erally speaking these machines are built 
on a lighter scale than similar machines 
in the U.S. and have insufficient horse- 
power. The aircraft industry spokesmen 
feel they are not being considered in tool 
development, but the tool builders claim 
aircraft firms expect too much of them. 
Use of optical tooling is not very preva- 
lent on U.S. machines as yet, but satis- 
factory optical instruments for use with 
U.S. machine tools are on the way. 


® Titanium (Panel chairman: W. L. 
Finlay, Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc.)—Most 
of the 2,000 tons of this new metal to be 
produced this year will go into aircraft, 
and output is slated to rise to 5,000 tons 
in 1954 and 12,000 in 1955, Results in 
using the metal for aircraft construction 
seem to justify the fantastic expenditures. 
Greatest use of titanium is expected to be 
in aircraft engines, since elimination of 
one pound of weight in the engine is 
equivalent to saving eight pounds in the 
airtrame. 


* Jet Engine Buckets and Blades 
(Panel chairman: W. M. Williams, 
Thompson Products, Inc.)}—No two 
companies use exactly the same tech- 
niques in making compressor buckets 
and turbine blades. Every firm seems to 
prefer producing them in accordance 
with its own past experience, ¢.g. 
forging, casting, rolling, stamping, etc. 
One experience encountered by all firms 
in this field is that as the engine’s power 
is increased, higher alloy materials are 
required, each such alloy being harder 
to fabricate than the last. 


* Manufacturing Management 
(Panel chairman: H. Ford Dickie, G-E’s 
Aeronautics and Ordnance Manufactur- 
ing)—Few firms in the industry have 
taken advantage of formal college courses 
in business management, maintaining 
that the men cannot be spared. The re- 
buttal was that it is possible to send only 
one man and tell him to set up a train- 
ing program on his return. Universal 
question seems to be whether the college- 
trained technical man is equal to or in- 
ferior to the man who came up through 
the shop, and how you can justify higher 
salaries for the college man. @ e e 
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Three Yardsticks for Growth 


Floor Space 
(sq. ft.) 
Jan. | 


Sales Previous 12 Mos. 
(dollars) 


Jan. | 


Personnel 
Jan. | 





1953 1950 1953 


100,000 
554,000 

31,000 

30,000 
130,000 
135,000 
613,000 


1950 


10,000 
NA 
3,500 
5,000 
60,000 
25,000 
135,000 


1953 


NA 
2,750 
105 
100 
650 
990 


1950 


American Helicopter Co. .... NA NA 
Bell Aircraft Corp. .......... NA NA 
Doman Helicopters, Inc. .... 4 15 
Gyrodyne Co. of America ... 5 25 
Hiller Helicopters ‘ie 145 
Kaman Aircraft Corp. ...... 18 25 





NA _ *30,000,000 
270,000 600,000 
250,000 
12,000,000 
7,277,322 
64,450,014 


NA 
1,000 
500 ‘ 
500,000 
50,000 
5,022,411 


25,000 


Piasecki Helicopter Corp. ... 450 
Prewitt Aircraft Co. 5 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div. 836 


749 4,886 
11 151 
1,200 4,300 


60,000 
3,500 


234,500 325,300 


611,000 


1,315,766 


i 


53,500 110,226 
1 





* Estimated 


1 United Aircraft Corp., of which Sikorsky is a division, does not break down sales by divisions. 


‘53 Biggest Year Yet for Helicopters 


Backlog reaches new high; rotor developments, new 
designs bring more companies into industry. 


By James J. Haccerty 


OTARY WING aircraft have ac- 

tually been flying, with varying 
degrees of success, almost as long as 
fixed wing planes, but 1939 is gener- 
ally recognized as the start of Amer- 
ica’s helicopter industry. 

It was in that year that Igor Si- 
korsky, who had designed a helicopter 
as early as 1909 but had spent three 
decades working on fixed-wing types, 
returned to the rotary wing field and 
flew the VS-300, the first successful 
direct-lift machine built in the U. S. 

Only 14 years have passed since 
the first flight of the VS-300, but in 
that time the growth of the helicopter 
industry has been little short of phe- 
nomenal. World War II provided some 
momentum—a few Sikorsky R-4’s saw 
service (though not combat service) in 
the China-Burma-India theater. It was 
the Korean war, however, which pro- 
vided the real impetus and brought 
about a helicopter production rate which 
some of the visionaries of the industry 
would not have predicted five years 
ago. 

Last year, the 13th year of the 
helicopter era, was the big year for the 
rotary wing industry, with estimated 
sales of more than $150,000,000 (exact 
figures are not available, since Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp., one of the largest producers, is 
not permitted to break its sales figures 
out of the UAC total because of com- 
pany policy). Piasecki Helicopter Corp., 
which was not even in existence when 
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Sikorsky flew the VS-300, topped the 
field in sales, with more than $64,000,- 
000 worth of tandem-rotor military heli- 
copters. 

This year promises to be an even 
bigger year. The industry has a known 
backlog of close to $400,000,000, plus 
whatever Sikorsky has on the books. In 
addition, the current military budgets 
envision procurement of another $400,- 
000,000 worth. 

Basic helicopter operation is in- 
herently full of vibration and _ noise. 
This has led to a number of new rotor 
system developments, each designed to 
improve the vibration and noise effect 
and to improve the load distribution 
problem or limited center of gravity 
travel available in loading helicopters. 
As a result of the new rotor develop- 
ments, a number of new companies have 
joined the helicopter industry. 


New Companies 


Typical is Doman Helicopters, Inc. 
The Doman rotor head differs basically 
from those on other helicopters in its 
method of mounting to the fuselage. 
Unlike others, the revolving Doman 
rotor hub is free to tilt in all directions 
from a non-rotating universal support. 
Thus, when the plane of the rotor is 
inclined to produce horizontal flight 
thrust, the engine drives the rotor 
smoothly through a constant-velocity 
universal joint. 

There are neither flapping hinges 
nor lag hinges revolving with the rotor. 
Rotor blades are mounted on flexible 


steel supporting bars to permit them to 
follow a path which deviates from a 
true plane. 

Kaman Aircraft Corp. another com- 
parative newcomer to the field, favors 
the intermeshing rotor system, which 
permits elimination of the anti-torque 
tail rotor and the pilot control coordi- 
nation required to operate it. It also 
provides a fully symmetrical system. 

Kaman, in its HTK helicopter, 
also uses a different power transmis- 
sion system, in which the engine is 
mounted in its normal horizontal posi- 
tion. Thus, the engine requires no modi- 
fication, it is fully accessible for main- 
tenance and fully separated from the 
rotor system, making it possible to re- 
move and install the power plant with- 
out disturbing the rotor transmission, 
rotor controls, etc. 

Another Kaman innovation is the 
servoflap on the rotor blades for sta- 
bility. The plane itself is easy to fly 
because the intermasher is a balanced 
system torque-wise. Any change in 
power to the main rotor (thus a change 
in torque) on a single rotor plane re- 
quires tail rotor correction. In the in- 
termasher, any change in power has 1 
effect; the rotors turning in opposite 
directions are always in torque balance. 

Piasecki Corp. has specialized 
the tandem rotor configuration, f 
greater center of gravity travel due 
the two-point “suspension.” This 
figuration can employ either a sing 
engine driving both rotors by a con 
necting shaft, or two engines, either 
one of which would be capable of driv- 
ing both rotors in an emergency. 

American Helicopter Co. and Hiller 
Helicopters are proponents of the 
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BELL Helicopters turn years into days— 


days into hours in British Columbia 


When engineers started to plan for the half-billion tion camps scattered up to 8,000 feet, saving valuable 
ar smelter project of the Aluminum Company of _ time as well as money. 
ida, Led., in the wild Kitimat-Kemano district of Despite the cold, snow and fog of British Columbia 
Canadian Rockies, their experience told them it winters, these helicopters have stayed on the job, 
id take years to complete. proving their worth in the construction business, just 
1at was before they called in the helicopters. On —_as they have in every other role from crop dusting to 
ifst surveying job with this versatile aircraft, evacuating wounded in Korea. 


they wound up five years ahead of 
schedule in 20 flight hours. : 
Vhen it came time to plot the tunnel borings for : 


iuge underground powerplant at Kemano, best 
ss was it would take two years with a 20-man 
That was the old way. Two men and one heli- 
did it in three months. 
ve Bell helicopters are speeding the work of the ®UFFALO 5, NEW YORK FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
i ‘ Actively engaged in the research and de 
rrison-Knudsen Construction Co. by hauling men velopment and production of Helicopters, 


. ° . Guided Missiles, Specialized Research Air 
materials to tiny landing platforms at construc- craft, Rocket Motors and Electronics Equipment 
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Thumbnails 
AMERICAN HELICOPTER CO. 


American Helicopter Co. was 
founded as a California corporation by 
Corwin D. Denney in July, 1947, for 
the purpose of developing pulse-jet 
powered rotary wing aircraft. In Janu- 
ary, 1949, the company flew the first 
such helicopter, the XA-5 “Top Ser- 
geant.” In February, 1951, American 
helicopter’s second pulse-jet, the XA-6 
“Buck Private,” took to the air. 

In June of the same year, as the 
result of a design competition, Amer- 
ican Helicopter was awarded a military 
contract to design and build the XH-26 
“Jet Jeep,” the first flight of which 
was made in June, 1952, just one year 
from the date the contract was let. 
Additional models of the XH-26 were 
ordered for evaluation purposes. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Bell Aircraft Corp. was founded in 
1935, when Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
moved from Buffalo, N. Y., to San Diego, 
Calif. Lawrence D. Bell, who had been 
Consolidated’s vice president and gen- 
eral manager, decided to remain in 
Buffalo and organize his own company. 

Initial work was concentrated in 
two military fighters, the Airacuda and 
the Airacobra, and during the war 
years, Bell also produced 663 Boeing 
B-29’s. It was during the war that Bell 
laid the foundation for its helicopter di- 
vision by starting a research and de- 
velopment program on the Model 30 
helicopter. 

Model 30 successfully completed its 
first flight in July, 1943, and Bell’s 
helicopter work was launched. After ad- 
ditional research, Bell came out with 
the Model 47, which received the 
world’s first commercial helicopter 
certificate in March, 1946. Completion 
of the first production Model 47 was 
accomplished in December of that year. 

Since first commercial deliveries in 
1947, steadily increasing demands for 
the Model 47 required that Bell place 
more emphasis on helicopter produc- 
tion. Accordingly, in 1951, an autono- 
mous Helicopter Division was created at 
Fort Worth, Tex. Harvey Gaylord, with 
the title vice president-helicopters, 
heads the new division. 


DOMAN HELICOPTERS, INC. 


Doman was founded in August, 1945, 
by Glidden S. Doman, who had been 
chief stress engineer for Sikorsky. 
Doman founded his company to investi- 
gate the possibilities of a hingeless rotor 
system and first tested the system in 
May, 1947, with a plane called the LZ-1, 
which was actually an Air Force-loaned 
Sikorsky R-6 airframe with the Doman 
rotor system. The first Doman-built 
helicopter, the LZ-4, flew in the fall of 
the same year. 

Development work led to the cur- 
rent model, the YH-31, now in produc- 
tion for the Army. The first production 
model YH-31 made its first flight late in 
April. 
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“power at the rotor tips” school, Amer- 
ican using the pulse-jet and Hiller the 
ramjet. Simplicity is the keynote of this 
type of rotor. American’s XH-26, for 
instance, is powered by two pulse-jets, 
one located at each tip of the single 
rotor blade. Each engine has only one 
moving part which when worn can be 
replaced in a matter of minutes at low 
cost. For fuel it can burn gasoline, 
kerosene, or oil. 

Pulse-jets can be started in any kind 
of weather and require no warm-up for 
operation. 

In addition to its ram-jet design, 
which is basically similar to American’s 
pulse-jet system, Hiller has another 
rotor system, used on its Model 306, 
called the “Rotormatic Control.” It con- 
sists of a normal, single-bladed rotor, 
plus a small servo rotor connected 
through a universally mounted transfer 
bearing and simple linkage with the 
pilot’s controls. 

The servo rotor produces the effect 
of cyclic pitch changes in the rotor. 
This system provides an _ exceptional 
degree of stability. 


Coaxial System 


Gyrodyne Co. of America prefers the 
coaxial rotor system, with one blade 
mounted atop the other, operating off 
a single pylon and rotating in opposite 
directions. This provides a substantial 
center of gravity travel, inherent sta 
bility, and elimination of servo tabs, 
gyroscopic bars, offset hinges, drag 
hinges or articulating hinges, simplify- 
ing production and maintenance prob- 
lems. 

It also requires the minimum 
amount of shafting of any transmission- 
driven helicopter and concentrates all 
transmission gear and shafting in a 
small area near the top of the fuselage. 

Newest-comer to the field is the 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., which 
features a unique high-speed design. It 
utilizes a conventional — three-bladed 
main rotor system plus an antitorque 
tail rotor, but in addition it has a small, 
three-bladed pusher propeller mounted 
in the tail. 

The prop has an adjustable pitch 
angle so that the pilot can use zero 
angle of attack for vertical ascent. Jacobs 
claims a speed potential of 185-190 miles 
per hour with this design. 

These are some of the new rotor 
systems which have cropped up to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of old-timers Bell 
and Sikorsky in the helicopter field. 
There will undoudtedly be others com- 
ing along as research in the rotary wing 
field picks up due to military demand. 

Meanwhile, there are a number of 
new developments coming along. Si- 
korsky is working on a large transpert 
helicopter (reportedly about 30 passen- 





Thumbnails 
GYRODYNE CO. OF AMERICA 


Gyrodyne was formed in 1946 by 
Peter J. Papadakos, an engineer who 
had worked for Curtiss-Wright, Bell, 
and Grumman, to exploit the possibili- 
ties of the coaxial rotor system and the 
four-bladed rotor. 

The company acquired the assets ol 
the defunct Helicopters, Inc., including 
drawings, data, patents and inventory 
which consisted of two partially com- 
pleted and one almost complete experi- 
mental helicopters. In December, 1949 
the company flew the nation’s first con- 
vertiplane, the “Helidyne.”’ Current ac- 
tivities are centered around flight test 
work on the Model 2C coaxial helicopter 
which recently completed a Navy evalu- 
ation. 


HILLER HELICOPTERS 


Stanley Hiller, Jr., now president 
of Hiller Helicopters, founded the com- 
pany in December, 1942, when he 
started work on his first helicopter, the 
XH-44 in a Berkeley, Calif., garage 
The plane, a co-axial type, was com- 
pleted in 1943 and flown the following 
year. 

Development work on this type of 
helicopter was continued during World 
War II, when Hiller became associated 
with Henry J. Kaiser, as the Hiller- 
copter Division of Kaiser Cargo Co 
During this period, Hiller built the 
X-2-235 co-axial helicopter under Navy 
contract. At the end of the war, the 
Kaiser affiliation was terminated. 

In 1945, the company moved to 
Palo Alto, Calif., and continued develop- 
ment work which led to CAA certifica- 
tion of the Hiller 360, a single-rotor 
helicopter utilizing a new control sys- 
tem called the “Rotor-Matic Control.” 
Hiller had wide commercial sales dur- 
ing 1949 and 1950, and converted to 
military production with planes like the 
Army H-23 and the Navy HTE with the 
outbreak of the Korean war. The com- 
pany now has more than 400 subcon 
tractors and vendors throughout the 
U. S. 


KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Charles H. Kaman started Kaman 
Aircraft Corp. in December, 1945. His 
original “plant” consisted of the cellar 
and garage of his home in West Har't- 
ford, Conn. In November, 1946, the com- 
pany moved to Bradley Field, Windscr 
Locks, Conn., and continued develop- 
ment of the experimental K-125, which 
flew in January of the following yea! 

The K-125 was followed in the de- 
velopment pattern by the K-190, certi 
icated in April, 1949, and the K-22 
certificated in September of the san 
year. Current production model is t! 
three-place Navy HTK-1, which hi 
been flying since 1951. 

The company which started in 
cellar and a garage less than eig! 
years ago had a sales volume of ové 
$7,000,000 last year and has a backlk 
of more than $28,000,000. 
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Thumbnails 
PIASECKI HELICOPTER CORP. 


Piasecki Helicopter Corp. was orig- 
inated in August, 1940, by a group of 
young engineers (one of whom was 
Frank Piasecki, now chairman of the 
board) who met for discussions and ex- 
periments in rotary-wing design. The 
company was incorporated in 1943 as 
the P-V Engineering Forum. In 1946, it 
was refinanced, expanded, and given its 
current name. 

Starting with five engineers in a 
small Philadelphia store, the company 
now employs over 4,000 in four plants, 
with a total of more than 613,000 square 
feet of floor space. The company has 
since completed contracts with the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics for three ex- 
perimental tandem-transport helicopter 
types, 20 production HRP-1's and five 
HRP-2’s. 

In addition, three experimental 
XHJP-1 fleet helicopters were built. The 
XHJP-1 contract led to a production 
order for more than 200 HUP fleet 
helicopters, now in regular Navy 
service. 

In January, 1950, PHC won an Air 
Force competition for a tandem trans- 
port helicopter which could also be used 
for rescue, assault, cargo, and troop 
transport. This resulted in a production 
contract for H-21 helicopters. Piasecki 
is now one of the largest helicopter 
manufacturers in the world. 


PREWITT AIRCRAFT CO. 


In May, 1946, Richard H. Prewitt, 
engineer and designer in the autogiro- 
helicopter field, established Prewitt Air- 
craft Co. in the garage of his home at 
Wallingford, Pa., for the purpose of de- 
veloping and producing the “ideal” 
metal rotor blade. 

In 1947, Prewitt won a design com- 
petition among blade designers for 
further cooperative development of his 
blade design. The blade passed “whirl” 
tests in 1949, the same year that Prewitt 
icquired a 3.500 square foot facility at 
Clifton Heights, Pa. In March, 1951. 
Prewitt delivered a set of blades to 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. for flight test- 

on an XHJP-1 helicopter, and the 

me year entered into a contract with 

secki for 150 blades for the Navy 
P-2 helicopter. 
The company’s facilities were ex- 
ded by the lease of 15,000 square 
of floor space in Clifton Heights. 
vitt is now in production on its 
ded steel blade and anticipates addi- 
al orders. Floor space has now 
vn to 50,000 square feet. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


Sikorsky’s history probably dates to 
3, when Igor Sikorsky founded Sikor- 
Aero Engineering, but its helicopter 
tory dates to 1939, when the VS-300, 
erally accepted as America’s first 
‘essful helicopter, completed its first 
ht. (The company at that time was 
ight-Sikorsky.) 

In 1943 the company was made a 
ision of United Aircraft Corp. 
Development work on the VS-300 
to the wartime R-4, later the R-5 
w H-5), and eventually to the 10- 
ce S-55, now in wide service with 
‘th military and commercial operators. 
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gers) which may find a wide future | 


market in the commercial field—the 
XHR2S-1 (also S-56) being built for 
the Marine Corps. Sikorsky also has 
a new small Navy anti-submarine de- 
sign, the XHSS-1 (or S-58). 

Bell has a larger anti-sub plane, the 
XHSL-1, which may also have com- 
mercial transport possibilities. 

In the very large class, Hughes 
Aircraft Co. is working on a_ super 
size development of its jet-powered 
XH-17. The new plane, which will be 
even larger than the giant XH-17, is 
designated XH-28. Piasecki is readying 
its 40-passenger XH-16 for flight late 
this year and is also developing a turbo 
rotor version of the same plane, which 
presumably will be able to handle an 
even greater load. 


New Ram-jet 


Hiller has just come out with a new 
version of its ram-jet powered Hornet, 
a two-place Army vehicle designated 
YH-32. Cessna Aircraft Co., which took 
over the former Seibel Helicopter Co. 
is developing a new prototype but is not 
yet discussing the design. 

Sikorsky, McDonnell, Bell, and 
Gyrodyne are all working on converti 
plane designs, and at least one actual 
prototype will make its appearance 
shortly. 

The outlook for the future of the 
helicopter industry could not be better. 
There is no indication that the military 
demand will fall off for some time to 
come, as new tactical uses for the heli 
copter are being discovered every month. 
If anything, the military should pre 
sent an even greater market in the next 
two years. 

At the same time, commercial op 
erators are planning to start passenger 
service in the near future. This should 
build up a new market over a_ period 
of years to take up the slack if the mili- 
tary requirements should fall off. 


a 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


Air mail stamp commemorating 
the 50th year of powered flight has been 
issued by the Post Office Department and 
will be placed on sale May 29 in Dayton, 
O., home of the Wright Brothers. 











PRODUCING 


for today... 


BUILDING 


for tomorrow 


This headline tells the story! 
Hiller Helicopters is presently 
giving its full energies to Armed 
Forces production . . . to keep 
our Military Services properly 
equipped. 

However, we are also building 
and working toward a better 
tomorrow. Our engineers are 
already at work on plans for 
new Rotary Wing advances 
which will set the pace for to- 
morrow’s commercial helicopter 
development. 

Look to Hiller—one of the old- 
est, and best known names in 
Rotary Wing production — to 
continue a position of leader- 
ship in the helicopter field! 


HILLER 


HELICOPTERS 











- a The McDonnell twin-rotor. 


Es 


5, Single-rotor Bell with stabilizer bar. 





6. 
Rotors— 


the vital difference 


4. Doman’s hingeless system 
with gimbal-mounted hub. 





The French Aeriel III (with tip- 


mounted Turbomeca Artoustes). 


10, The three-bladed Jacobs, which 
also employs a pusher prop. 


11. McCulloch’s tandem. 


9, American Helicopter’s pulse-jet. 
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FOR NEW SUPER CONSTELLATIONS 


he Anbassatlors 


Trans World Airlines New Super 
Constellations, The Ambassadors, recently 
inaugurated for trans-continental service 
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Where durability and luxury are the keynote 
Goodall Fabrics are preferred 


VA, like many other leading meets the requirements of trans- 
'r lines the world over, turns to portation through the miracle of 
odall for fabrics that offer lux- blending and diversification sie sc 
y with durability...that mean whether it be upholstery, carpet- Seas SS ier 
g-range economy. Goodall ing, draperies, or coated fabrics. a v 7? PS? 7 FD 








©1953, Goodall Fabrics, Inc., Subsidiary, Goodall-Sanford, Inc. (Sele Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH® Cloth) *Registered Trade Mark 
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The Wright Brothers’ first 
success with the ‘flying ma- 
chine" was in 1903. 


Doman and its suppliers pay tribute, on the 50th 
anniversary of flight, to great Americans of 
transportation. They salute Henry Ford, a genius 


of the automotive world whose ‘“‘flivver’’ first The first American jet pro- 
appeared in 1896; Orville and Wilbur Wright, pelled ship was produced 
who flew their original ‘‘box kite’ in 1903; Bell by Bell Aircraft Company in 
Aircraft Company for its initial flight of jet 1944. 

powered aircraft in 1944, and Dr. Igor Sikorsky, 

who flew his pioneer helicopter in 1939. 


tion automobile appeared in 
1896, 


As its contribution in this endless parade of 
transportation down through the years, Doman 
presents its 1953 model helicopter. Its twin- 
engine ship has the world's only four-bladed, 
hingeless single rotor. The Doman “Twin"™ is 
more powerful, carries greater payload per 
mile and is swifter than its sister ship—the 
LZ-5. Its ceiling and range are greater. Pas- 
senger and freight loading are easier and 
quicker through seven-foot folding doors 
With improved performance, the Doman Twin 
combines reliability with twin gas turbine 
economy, for reduced maintenance and op- 
erational costs are Doman watch words. Soon, 
Doman helicopters will be produced in quan- 
tity to fly still bigger payloads further in 
greater safety 





@ The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


@ The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


@ Kolisman instrument Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 





@ Lycoming-Spencer, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


@ Twin Disc Clutch Co., 


Racine, Wisc. DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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Bell Aircraft’s XHSL-1 anti-submarine helicopter, the 


company’s first departure from a single-rotor design, was the 
winner of a Navy competition in June, 1950, and made its first 
flight early in March. The craft is powered by a Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800 engine. Civil version will carry 16. 







4 . 5 + 
f Britain's Bristol Hiller’s YH-32, 
173 Flying Bus a military development 
of the HJ-1 Hornet, car- 


carries 15 passengers at 


a maximum speed of 142 ries one passenger in 
mph. Grossing 10,600 addition to the pilot, 
pounds and powered by grosses 1,200 pounds, 


two Alvis Leonides it is 
the largest British heli- 
copter flying. Prototype 
flew in January, 1952. 






and can hit a top speed 
of 76 mph. Power is sup- 
plied by two ramjet en- 
gines at the tips of the 
rotor blade. 


mph. 


a ° 
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H-21 built by Pia- 
secki Helicopter is a 
more powerful and modi 
fied version of the Navy 
HRP-2 in production for 
the Army and Air Force 


Sikorsky S-55, 


known as the H-19 by 
Army and the USAF, 
HO4S by the Navy, and 
HRS by the Marine 
Corps, will carry 10-12 
passengers, and has a 
maximum speed of 105 





\ 


Doman YH-31 


is built to carry two lit 
ter patients and an at- 
tendant or 10 passengers, 
with a maximum speed 
of 104 mph. Production 
model flew late in April 





Kaman HTK-1, 
derived from the K-225 
commercial utility model 
passenge 


4 


carries two 
Tests are also being con 
ducted on a K-225 po 

ered by a Boeing YT-50 
gas-turbine engine. 




































de Havilland Heron, mentioned as a replacement for 
the DC-3, seats 14 to 17 passengers. Gross weight is 12,500 Ibs. 
With cruise speed of 160 mph through the power of four 256-hp 
D. H. Gipsy Queen engines. The prototype of the Heron 2 has 
been scheduled to undergo flight tests in the near future. 


cnr = 


French contender is the Hurel-Dubois HD-32, if finan- 


d cial difficulties can be overcome to finally allow production. The 
mn transport carries 40 passengers and has a gross weight of 37,400 
I. lbs. Powered by two Pratt & Whitney R-1830 Twin Washp en- 


gines, the plane is said to cruise at 167.6 mph. 








Fokker F-27 prototype is scheduled to fly in 1954, and, if 
LY — i ’ , deliverie gin i 56. Scheduled to sell 
i -3 R i interest warrants, deliveries can begin in 19 € 
y ep acement at $325,000, the Dutch transport will have two prototypes. The 
first to be a turboprop version powerd by Rolls-Royce Dart en- 


| ’ ] . 
hs Copter or Fixed Wing? gines and the second to have Wright Cyclone piston engines. 





“If we are going to replace DC-3’s . . . the replacement 
may well be the helicopter.”—Peter Masefield, BEA 
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Spanish aircraft is flight testing the prototype of the 
CASA 202 Halcon twin-engine medium transport, design of 
Construcciones Aeronauticas. The 18-passenger transport has a 
maximum gross weight of 16,500 lbs. Powered by two Spanish 
750-hp Elizalde B.1A engines, the plane cruises at 185 mph. 





-ottish Aviation Twin Pioneer, now in prototype, is an 
wth of the single-engine Pioneer Mk. 11, and is equipped 
iwo Alvis Leonides engines. It will accommodate from 14 
passengers and will have a maximum speed of 185 mph, 
naximum weight at 12,500 Ibs. Estimated cost is $84,000. 


> future of Canadair CL-21 is still being de- 
Officials are conducting market surveys to decide on the 
vility of going into the prototype stage. Design is for high- 
pressurized, twin-engine transport with a 32-passenger 
ty. Engines will be Wright Cyclone 9HE of 1,525 hp to <a 
ce cruise speed of 254 mph. 











PRESENT AT SAN JUAN helicopter meeting were such indus- 
try figures as (left to right) Jack Dyment, TCA (chairman of 
helicopter symposium); S$. Krzyczkowski, IATA; J. Kelly-Rogers, 
Aer Lingus (chairman of technical conference); Dr. 
Warner, ICAO; Igor Sikorsky, United Aircraft Corp.; Carl Agar, 





Corp.; C. 
Edward . 


copter Corp. 


Okanagan Helicopters; Fred Glass, Port of New York Authority; 
C. M. Belinn, Los Angeles Airways. In picture at right, above, are 
R. L. Cummings, New York Airways; G. B. Clark, Bell Aircraft 
M. Belinn, Los Angeles Airways; J. C. 
Canadian Department of Transport; F. Piasecki, Piasecki Heli 


IATA Blueprints Transport ‘Copters’ Future 


‘No-frill’ service planned as manufacturers, airlines 


agree on important technical and economic questions. 


By AntHony VANDYK 


AN JUAN, P. R.—The helicopter 

is now recognized as an important 
factor in planning for the future by 
the airlines of the world as a result of 
a symposium on rotorcraft held during 
the Sixth Annual Technical Conference 
of the International Air Transport As- 
sociation in San Juan, Puerto Rico, at 
the end of last month. 


Free and frank exchange of infor- 
mation and opinion between manufac- 
turers, operators, regulatory agencies 
and the military brought about unani- 
mous approval of a series of unofficial 
resolutions designed to accelerate and 
facilitate the introduction of transport 
helicopters on the domestic and inter- 
national air routes of the world. 


It was agreed that in view of the 
importance of the transport helicopter 
to the transportation systems of the 
future, and the mutual dependence of 
civil and military developments, that 
the military authorities and appropriate 
civil regulatory agencies should foster, 
with the civil operators and the manu- 
facturers, a program of prototype test- 
ing of transport helicopters in commer- 
.cial operating regimes. Objective of this 
program would be the improvement 
of helicopter reliability, the develop- 
ment of operating procedures and tech- 
niques, and the accumulation of’ han- 
dling experience. 


Since commercial transport _heli- 
copter operations will need to be care- 
fully adapted to the nature of the cities 
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they serve, the symposium agreed that 
civic agencies should be encouraged to 
participate in the prototype testing pro- 
gram, with the object of providing 
adequate heliports and facilities, and 
protecting suitable approach paths in 
built-up areas by keeping to the mini 


mum the number and the height of 


towers and other aerial obstructions. 


Determine Procedures 


The symposium agreed that the 
regulatory agencies should be encour- 
aged to accelerate the determination of 
the flight safety criteria and optimum 
approach, landing, and take-off proced- 
ures for the all-weather operation of 
helicopters by flight research. 


This resolution was based on the 
fact that certain of the problems asso 
ciated with over-<ity-center operations 
have a fundamental bearing on the 
design of future transport helicopters 
and _heliports. 

In view of the necessity for operat 
ing helicopters under adverse weather 
conditions near obstacles in order to 
serve civic centers and otherwise ex- 
ploit the rotorcraft, the symposium 
agreed that governmental agencies 
should be urged to accelerate the develop- 
ment of better weather forecasting, 
navigational facilities and procedures to 
meet the problems peculiar to the heli- 
copter, and to institute smoke preven- 
tion legislation in built-up areas. 

Because of the lack of extensive 
transport helicopter experience, it was 


that all and local 
governing agencies should be cautioned 
against restrictive requirements, pri 
marily applicable to fixed-wing aircraft, 


which might deter the full exploitation 


agreed regulatory 


of the unique characteristics of this 
new vehicle. 
In order to reduce the cost and 


increase the availability of 
helicopters both for military and com 
mercial the 
agreed that government agencies should 
increase the similarity of design criteria 
and between civil 
military transport helicopters. 


transport 


operators, symposium 


specifications and 
These resolutions, although not as 
yet representing the official voice of 
IATA, reflect the tremendous interest 
shown by all the symposium partici- 
pants, who included such men as Igor 
Sikorsky, Frank Piasecki and Raoul 
Hafner on the manufacturers’ side, lead 
ing executives of all helicopter operators 
and many of the world’s airlines, top 
government agency representatives, and 
an ICAO team headed by Dr. Edward 
Warner, president of the council. 


These top-ranking men were al 
to fill in the answers to a 
carefully prepared 
every aspect of helicopter developme t 
and operation, thus enabling airlin:s 
to learn just what part rotorcraft shou d 
play in their planning for the futu 


series 


questions coverirg 


Economics dominates present a 
line thinking on helicopters, and man 
facturers were told in effect: “Build 
a vehicle that can make money and \ 
will buy it.” 


At the moment the manufacture s 
have nothing to offer for delivery 
the next two or three years that w 
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meet this requirement, but there were 
several indications that rotercraft with 
the present operating economy of the 
Douglas DC-3 will be available by 1960. 

Although there were many sug- 
gestions from manufacturers that single- 
engine helicopters be used initially to 
gain experience, the airlines asserted 
that they could profitably use only the 
sort of equipment which would operate 
around the clock, in all weather, and 
with maximum flight safety, a com- 
bination of characteristics which they 
felt was not possible with the single- 
engine machine. 

Speeds Over 130 

Operators were generally agreed 
that initially they would like speeds of 
not less than 130 mph at 50° piston 
engine take-off power (or 70°4 maxi- 
mum power for turbines), a hovering 
ceiling of at least 5,000 feet, with a 
vertical climb rate of 500 to 600 feet 
per minute. 

European operators (BEA and 
SABENA) wanted a minimum rate of 
climb of 200 feet per minute with one 
engine out, whereas U. S. operators 
asked for hovering ability onto and 
during the critical part of the ascent, 
together with a rate of descent which 
would ensure an undamaged machine. 

Throughout the symposium there 
were certain differences between U. S. 
and European operators’ thinking, due 
to the fact that in this country the heli- 
copter is used in metropolitan areas, 
whereas in Europe the airlines are pri- 
marily interested in rotorcraft for inter- 
ity operations. 

The maximum stage length for 
vhich helicopters would prove useful 

is put at about 250 miles for inter- 
ty and about 75 miles for metropolitan. 
was suggested that the helicopter 
vould compete with automobiles over 
tances less than 30 miles, with rail- 
ds on routes of 30 to 175 miles, and 
ith fixed-wing aircraft beyond that. 

On inter<ity operations a _ fare 
htly above that charged on fixed- 
ig aircraft services was contemplated. 
netropolitan services it was felt that 
imuter traffic represented the richest 
ntial yet the most difficult field for 
helicopter in view of the low rates 
rged on commuter trains. 

In other short-distance travel, such 

rom suburbs to airports, price com- 

ition might not be important, since 
assenger might be quite willing to 

hive dollars to make a trip in 15 

utes which would otherwise take 

hour or two by far cheaper surface 
sport, 

The question of operations to city 

ters brought up numerous factors, 

ibly, safety and noise. To ensure safe 
rations over built-up areas, multi- 
ine helicopters were considered es- 


tial. The actual heliports to be used 
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would need to have especially strength- 
ened roofs and precautions against fire 
hazards 

Noise would be a particular prob- 
lem in round-the-clock operations to 
and from city centers, but manufac- 
turers are conscious of the need for 
muffling engines; one possibility is that 
future helicopters will have more power- 
ful engines, thereby enabling the power 
penalty of mufflers to be absorbed. 

U. S. operators are planning to 
use heliports on buildings of about 200 
square feet, whereas European airlines 
would prefer a rather larger area, say, 
300 square feet. Only minimum space 
for parking would be required (folding 
rotors would help to give more space). 
U. S. operators ask that heliports be 
able to handle three helicopters at a 
time. 

In order to simplify passenger 
handling it was hoped to make rail- 
road standards possible for ticketing 
on domestic operations. Passengers 
could carry their own baggage but there 
would be a flight attendant aboard, 
mainly to take care of the paper work, 
who would sell tickets. It was agreed 
that bench type seating for passengers 
would be adequate, at any rate on 
metropolitan services. 


Cut Out Frills 


By agreeing to cut down on frills, 
the operators did much to bring the 
operating cost of the helicopter down 
to a more reasonable level than is pos 
sible with present models. 

Big items contributing to the pres- 
ent high operating cost of the helicopter 
are the maintenance and replacement 
of transmission, rotor heads and rotor 
blades; the helicopter may wear out 
several sets of gears and transmissions 
during its life. Another expensive item 
is insurance (operators gave the sym- 
posium details of the insurance rates 
which they have to pay) but it was 
hoped that rates will eventually be 
lower than those for fixed-wing air- 
craft, especially when multi-engine 
types are introduced, because the risks 
attendent upon take-off and landing 
are diminished in helicopter operation. 

A factor in the reduction of land- 
ing and take-off hazards will be the 
development of electronic approach and 
navigational aids for helicopters. The 
ideal approach aid would be one which 
offered a high degree of reliability, 
which was self-monitoring, which was 
easy for the pilot to fly, low in cost, 
and which required no ground staff 
to operate it. A distinctive form of 
visual lighting was also established as 
a requirement both for identification 
purposes and to provide the pilot with 
references for approach and landing. 

In an informal review of the high- 
lights of the discussions, J. T. Dyment, 
TCA’s director of engineering, who 


was chairman 0 

“By 1958 or 1960, manufacturers 
will be able to produce, and airlines 
will have had sufficient experimental 
experience to operate 30-passenger heli- 
copters on regular ‘schedules inside 
metropolitan areas, between cities up 
to 150 to 200 miles apart, and between 
islands and country areas in the same 
general range. 

“These helicopters will have at 
least two engines (piston or turbine) 
and will be able to cruise at about 150 
mph. It is quite possible that they will 
take off backwards, so that the pilot 
can keep the heliport in view until he 
has gained altitude. 


Carry Own Baggage 

“These helicopter buses will offer 
the public a new kind of quick, con 
venient transport, free from trafic jams. 
It will have no frills. Passengers will 
carry their own baggage and the inter- 
ior of the helicopters will give a mod- 
ern, bus-type standard of comfort. 

“On intercity routes, helicopter 
bus tickets will probably cost about as 
much as an airline ticket between the 
same two points, plus the price of the 
city-to-airport limousines. In  metro- 
politan service, fares may run in the 
same range as ground taxicabs.” 

Dyment said that the discussions 
had brought out the following require- 
ments: 

® More powerful engines for heli- 
copters, 

® Better stability and controllability 
for slow and hovering flight; 

® New kinds of instruments, pos- 
sibly including airborne radar for all- 
weather round-the-clock operations; 

* Improved local weather forecast- 
ing, including forecasts of smoke condi- 
tions. 

® More study of the economic as- 
pects of potential routes, which may 
largely determine actual helicopter 
specifications. 

*A program of accelerated flight 
testing of new machines under simu- 
lated airline conditions. 

“Cities which want helicopter 
services may want to keep this desire 
in mind when building new car parks 
or public garages,” Dyment added. 
“The rooftops of these buildings would 
be ideal for heliports in many instances 
and it will be important to have them 
ready in time. 

IATA experts are now preparing 
a full report on the symposium, which 
will be published as a “bible” on trans- 
port helicopter operations. If such a 
symposium had been held when fixed- 
wing transports were in a comparable 
state of development, there is little 
doubt that the jet age would have ar- 
rived years ago—and that we would 
now be well into the helicopter age. 

eee 
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On the Cover: The Helicopter’s Pioneers 


HE .COVER symbolizes the 

growth of the helicopter indus- 
try—in the center, the dean of the 
U. S. school of rotary wing design, 
surrounded by four of the industry’s 
“bright young men” who founded 
their own companies, each based on 
a new rotor theory, and built them 
into important segments of Ameri- 
ca’s aircraft industry. 


* Center: The dean, Igor I. Si- 
korsky, born in Kiev, Russia, on 
May 25, 1889. Sikorsky graduated 
from the Naval College at Petrograd 
in 1906 and went to Paris to study 
engineering; later returned to Kiev 
where he entered the Mechanical 
Engineering College of the Poly- 
technical Institute. He began his 
work in aviation by designing and 
constructing a 25-horsepower heli- 
copter in 1909, which was unsuccess- 
ful because of the inadequate power. 

In the next three decades Si- 
korsky designed, built, and flew a 
number of fixed-wing airplanes, but 
in 1939 he returned to his first love, 
the helicopter, with the VS-300 de- 
sign, generally accepted as the be- 


ginning of the U. S. helicopter in- 
dustry. 


® Upper left: Charles H. Ka- 
man, 33, who graduated from Cath- 
olic University in Washington, D. 
C., in 1940. He went to work for 
the Hamilton Standard Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. and remained 
with that company until he organ- 
ized Kaman Aircraft Corp. to pi- 
oneer the intermeshing rotor type of 
helicopter. 


© Upper right: Glidden S. Do- 
man, 32, who graduated from Mich- 
igan University with an aeronautical 
engineering degree. He served 
briefly with Aircooled Motors, Inc., 
where he worked on helicopter en- 
gine development, then joined Si- 
korsky Aircraft Division where he 
became chief stress engineer. He left 
Sikorsky in 1945 to form Doman 
Helicopters, Inc., and develop the 
hingeless rotor system. 


* Lower left: Stanley Hiller, Jr., 
29, a graduate of the University of 
California, who started research on 


a new design for a stable helicopter 
in 1939 and developed his “Rotor- 
matic Control.” He flew his first 
helicopter, the XH-44, in 1944. 


* Lower right: Frank N. Pia- 
secki, 33, who studied mechanical 
engineering at Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, later graduated with a B.S. 
in aeronautical engineering from 
New York University’s Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics. Pia- 
secki had early (pre-college) train- 
ing with Kellett Autogiro Co. and 
Aero Service Corp. Upon gradua- 
tion he joined Platt-Lepage Aircraft 
Corp. as an aircraft designer. In 
1940 he originated a rotary wing 
experimental group which was in- 
corporated in 1943 as the P-V En- 
gineering Forum. 

That same year Piasecki flew 
his first helicopter, the PV-2, which, 
curiously enough, was a single-rotor 
plane. Piasecki was president of Pia- 
secki Helicopter Corp., which now 
builds tandem-rotor helicopters for 
all three military services, until he 
became chairman of the board in 


1949, 





to the president and public relations director, Kaman; Charles ! 





Members of Helicopter Council attending recent 
meeting are, from left to right, L. Welch Pogue, legal advisor; 
J. P. W. Vest, Washington representative, Sikorsky Aircraft; 
M. R. Brown, assistant to the chairman of the board, Piasecki 
Helicopter; L. S. Wigdortchik, special projects engineer, Pia- 
secki; Harvey Gaylord, retiring council chairman and vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Bell Helicopter; Charles H. Kaman, 
president, Kaman Aircraft; Stanley Hiller, Jr., president, Hiller 
Helicopters and council vice chairman; Charles Kirchner, assistant 
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Wood, Jr., helicopter sales engineer, McDonnell Aircraft; B. 

Whelan, council chairman elect and general manager, Sikors!} 
Aircraft; Ralph Lightfoot, chief of aerodynamics and flight © 
search, Sikorsky; E. M. Benham, public relations director, S 
korsky; F. N. Piasecki, chairman of the board, Piasecki; Glidd 
S. Doman, president, Doman Helicopters; C. E. Blandfo: 
Washington representative, Hughes Aircraft; Don Ryan Mock! 

director, Helicopter Council, Aircraft Industries Assn.; and Jam« 
B. Edwards, chief engineer, Hiller. 
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How going by 
United Air Lines 
compares with 
surface travel 


1. DELICIOUS MEALS at mealtimes, pre- 
pared by United’s European-trained 
chefs, are included in your Mainliner® 


fare. 





2. SERVICE is friendly, personal gra- 
cious, like the hospitality you’d enjoy in 
a fine home—and no tipping aloft, no 
extras—to add to the cost. 





3. SPEED is another United Air Lines 
ivantage—only 9%4 hours coast to coast. 
s compared with 5824 hours overland. 
\ink how you can use this bonus of 
tra time! 








COMPARE THE FARE, RAIL VS. AIR 














petwnn fica | aint | aa 
—, $49.79 | $45.10 | $4.69 
PHILADELPHIA | $35.51 | $27.85 | $7.66 
Seth oc] tr | oom | 
tips aloft 

Los ANGELES | $59.41 | $64.55 | 25 you 





Comparison refers to standard fare trains. Tax not included 








4, COST of Mainliner travel is compa- 
rable to rail. Between many cities the 
fare is /ess than first-class rail plus lower 
berth. United Air Tourist fares save even 
more than those above. 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 








UNITED 
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5. CONVENIENCE. United Air Lines is 
the only single transportation system that 
links the East and Midwest with all the 
Pacific Coast and Hawaii. Wherever you 


want to go—call United Air Lines. 


FIRST-CLASS and 


rt | 
iene Fee AIR TOURIST service. 


COPR. 1953 UNITED AIR LINES 
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AERIAL VIEW of Fort Worth’s new airport, half way to 


oe es 





Dallas 





Amon Carter Field: One of World's Finest 


Experts call planning, design features nearest per- 


fection for any field in its class; termed civic triumph. 


By Wayne W. Parrisu 


HE NEW Amon Carter Field, 

Greater Fort Worth International 
Airport, opened for business on April 26. 

Fort Worth can rightfully lay claim 
to having the finest terminal building in 
the world. From all 
standpoints the air- 
port represents the 
nearest thing to 
perfection in plan- 
ning, in design, 
and in functional 
layout, of any air- 
port in its class any- 
where. Experts who 
have seen airports 
all over the globe 
used superlatives while inspecting the 
project. 

It also represents a tremendous civic 
victory for Fort Worth. For many years 
efforts were made to persuade Dallas and 
Fort Worth to join hands on a project 
midway between the two cities. Dallas 
held back. So led by its first citizen, 
Amon Carter, Fort Worth went ahead 
anyway, and the results are something 
to make Dallas take a back seat. There 
is no question whatever that the new 
airport, 17 miles from the heart of each 
city, will attract airline business from 
Dallas’ Love Field and may become, in 
time, the long desired two-city midway 
airport. 

It’s a $13,000,000 project, of which 
$4,000,000 went into the terminal build- 
ing. It is the nucleus of an all-inclusive 
city. Already it has its own exclusive 
telephone exchange (properly designated 
AIRPORT, TEXAS). 

* The property, incorporated into 
the city of Fort Worth, comprises 1,780 





Huffman 
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acres. It is capable of being greatly ex- 
panded without disrupting present con- 
struction and designs. It will have a 
complete shopping center, a hotel, a 
recreational area for employees, and 
many other features, all within the air- 
port property. 

*It is zoned for a radius of five 
miles. Present plans call for all ap- 
proaches to be clear on a 50:1 or a 100:1 
glide angle. There are no utility poles 
of any kind on the property. All power 
and telephone cables are in underground 
conduits. Even the water system is an 
underground pressure system. 


* The main runway (northwest- 
southeast) is 6,400 feet long and 200 
feet wide, with provisions to extend to 
12,000 feet if required. All necessary 
property for expansion has already been 
purchased. The north-south runway is 
6,400 feet long and 150 feet wide. Both 
runways are nine-inch reinforced 
crete on a 24” prepared sub-base. A 
third runway is 4,100 feet long. 


con- 


* A runup pad at the end of each 
runway permits five four-engine air- 
planes to run up their power plants 
simultaneously. Regardless of which 
craft is given initial take-off clearance, 
that plane can become airborne without 
being hampered by another plane in 
front. The main runway is equipped 
with high intensity runway lights 
(Westinghouse), with high intensity 
approach lights 3,000 feet from the run- 
way and on the center line. 

* Seventeen four-engine aircraft, or 
20 to 21 mixed types, can be loaded and 
unloaded simultaneously along the two 
passenger loading fingers. The loading 
aprons can be expanded to accommodate 
32 four-engined or 36 mixed type air- 


craft. The loading apron and all taxi 
are 11” reinforced concrete. 

® Gas trucks will be absent. Th« 
finest underground gasoline distribution 
system (non-commingling) moves fuel 
from twelve 25,000-gallon underground 
tanks through 3,000 feet of mains to 
hydrants located at each parking posi 
tion on the ramp. There are 68 hydrants, 
and the system can accommodate jet 
fuel or higher octane gasoline when 
conditions demand. Allied Maintenance 
Corp. operates the fueling system as 
well as cleaning, skycaps, and other serv- 
ices. Air conditioning outlets for cool 
and warm air are at each ramp posi- 
tion. Ramp equipment is kept to a 
and all utilities 


way S 


minimum under 
ground. 

® Driving time to downtown Dallas 
or Fort Worth is 30 minutes by existing 
highways, but the new freeway which 
will come to within two miles of the 
airport will reduce travel time to 
than that now required from either 
Meacham Field (the former main Fort 
Worth airport) or Love Field. There is 
a garage accommodating 200 cars on 
the lower level. 


are 
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* The airport is being operated }y 
Fort Worth Air Terminal, Inc., Amon 
Carter, president, a corporation com- 
posed of 23 bankers and businessmen 
of Fort Worth who subscribed € 
capital stock and set up the corporation 
as a civic venture. The corporation leas°d 
the airport from the city for a period 
of 36 years. The airport will be operated 


as a business by businessmen for 
benefit of the traveling public. Ma 
H. Huffman is executive director. 


< 
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* The terminal building conta 
242,000 square feet of floor space (m 
than five acres), with future expansion 
planned for 500,000 square feet. It is 
air conditioned for winter and summer 
and has a two-level operation to segre- 
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sate passengers and baggage, air mail, 
air freight and air cargo. It has one of 
he largest traffic control towers in the 
ountry. 

® In one wing there are 208 linear 
feet of airline ticket counters, only a few 
eet from the vehicle ramp. In another 
ving, equally close to the vehicle ramp, 

a 100-foot baggage claim counter. 
[here is ample parking facility, planned 
eventually for 7,700 cars. 

* Central feature is a lobby 180 
feet long by 60 feet wide, 10,800 square 
leet, with a ceiling 31 feet high, fur- 
nished with custom built furniture, giv- 
ing the appearance of a modern hotel 
lobby rather than a railroad station. 
There is no airline function in this big 
lobby. On the east wall is a bas-relief 
featuring the State of Texas, by James 
Buchanan Winn of Wimberly, Texas, 
all covered with an acre of 18% karat 
gold leaf. 

* Concessions, ranging from a west- 
ern gift shop to a drug store, are all off 
the main lobby. So is the circular dining 
room seating 225 people, carpeted and 
terraced in two levels so that every diner 
will have a full view of the field opera- 
tions. There is also a coffee shop. Sky 
Chefs has the food concession. The 
dining room is the finest, from all stand- 
points, of any airport anywhere. 

*A carefully designed public ad- 
dress system, with a center control room 
viewable by the public, has 499 loud- 
speakers placed scientifically so that an- 
nouncements and music can be heard 
anywhere without strain. This is the 
finest and most extensive setup to be 
found anywhere—a new era of public 
address systems. Five specially trained 
girls comprise the speaking staff. 

* There is a large spectator’s gallery, 

escalators for access from plane 





MMUNICATIONS CENTER feeds 
uncements into 499 loudspeakers. 
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PASSENGERS BOARDING PLANES enter terminal at right end, where 
ticket offices are located. At left end of building passengers claim baggage. 


gate to passenger concourse, ladies’ and 
children’s aid room with hostess on duty, 
ample rest rooms and shower baths 
available, a barber shop and a beauty 
parlor, employes’ cafeteria, private din- 
ing rooms, and ample offices for CAA, 
Weather Bureau, airlines, city offices, 
and others. 

® American Airlines has opened an 
Admirals Club, the finest one built to 
date, in which there is a collection of 
western paintings valued at $106,000. 
In the Amon Carter suite, for use by 
VIP’s and corporation officials, there is 
a $100,000 collection of Remington and 
Charles Russell paintings, plus ultra- 
smart and ultra-plush decorations. 

All in all the terminal is breath- 
taking, and there are many features not 
mentioned above which point to exten- 
sive and intelligent planning. 

The architects were Joseph R. Pelich 
and Preston M. Geren. The consulting 
engineer was Wyatt G. Hedrick, Inc., 
and the interior decorator was Robert 
D. Harrell, Inc., of Los Angeles. The 
sound system consultant was Wayne 
Rudmose of Dallas. Mechanical and 
electrical consultants were Yandell, 
Cowan and Love of Fort Worth. Thos. 
S. Byrne, Inc., built the terminal 
building. 

Eighty-three schedules per day are 
now being operated by American, Bran- 
iff, Delta, Central, Pioneer, and Trans- 
Texas. Many of these are continuing to 
stop also at Love Field, about 14 miles 
away. 

Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
E. Talbott gave the principal address 
at the dedication April 25. Amon Carter, 
publisher of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, was unable to be present but 


witnessed the ceremonies on TV at his 
home, where he is recovering from a 
stroke suffered recently. Airline presi- 
dents and representatives of airport and 
other groups were present. 

Although the airport has 6,000 
square feet of air-conditioned space set 
aside for the postal service, the Post 
Office Department advised Fort Worth 
a few days before the opening that it 
intended to remain at Dallas for the 
time being, but Fort Worth hopes to 
lure the postal service to its new port 
shortly. eee 





NEWS BRIEFS 





CAA has released 103 airport proj- 
ects of more than 100 “frozen” by the 
Budget Bureau last February. Civil Aero 
nautics Administrator Fred B. Lee has 
said that the re-examination would con- 
tinue until all projects have been re- 
viewed. A few projects have been dis- 
approved, but the names of the cities 
involved will not be released until a 
later date. 

ee 


Eastern Air Lines is celebrating its 
25th anniversary this month and doing 
some reminiscing. Sample: first month’s 
operating revenues, in May, 1928, were 
$25,710.37, all from the Post Office for 
carrying mail from New York to At- 
lanta. Deficit for the first year: $6,807.87. 
By now Eastern can afford to reminisce; 
last year’s operating revenue: $118.5 
million. 
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MALAYA— Sikorsky S-55 and S-51 helicopters have Here a group of S-55s flies in review at the Royal Navy 
strengthened British forces in Malaya, where their ability Air Station, Gosport, England, before embarking for 
to operate without prepared landing fields is particularly Malaya on a British aircraft carrier. They were supplied 
valuable, in the struggle against communist guerrillas. under terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
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KOREA—A mine-spotting Navy Sikorsky HO3S helicop- LABRADOR—Pilots of Marine Air Group 26 gave th © 
ter takes off from its floating base on the deck of an LST HRS Sikorskys a workout over the bleak Labrador co 
somewhere off Korea. From a hovering position, its pilot recently in training maneuvers. Specialized tactics, ma @ 
can spot submerged mines not visible from shipboard. _ possible by the extreme mobility and utility of helicopte », 
With helicopter-minesweeper teamwork, safe channels were tested in ship-to-shore operations. The Sikorsk 8 
can be cleared quickly, and danger reduced toaminimum. were based on the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Kula Gut. 


_ 
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AND— When the raging North Sea inun- 
| lowland areas of Holland and England, 
ands of victims were carried to safety 
‘licopters from American, British and 
h military units. Sikorsky S-55 and S-51 
; again demonstrated helicopter versa- 
. rescuing victims from the flood and 
ing in relief supplies. Here an R.A.F. 
lands on a road isolated by the flood. 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 














A MILITARY COMMENTARY .. . 


Secretary Charles E. Wilson, with Administration 
backing, plans to hack $5 billion off the defense budget, 
without, of course, jeopardizing the national defense. 

If he can do it, it will be a truly monumental 
achievement. We are prone to wonder, however, just 
how a sum of that size can be sliced out of the budget 
without impairing some portion of the approved 
programs. 

The members of the former Administration stated 
repeatedly that the budget they prepared was a “tight” 
one. It could, of course, hardly have been expected of 
them to admit it was a loose budget; they were naturally 
somewhat enamored of their own handiwork. None- 
theless, from all the evidence available, it appeared at 
the time the budget was submitted that they had really 
prepared a tight budget. 

They apparently overlooked a few billion dollars 
worth of useless equipment and services which Mr. 
Wilson and his staff were able to find under the new 
Republican microscope. Or it coyld be that, unencum- 
bered as they were with the responsibilities of a brand 
new Administration, they prepared their budget with 
defense requirements uppermost instead of the attractive 
possibility of a tax cut which will endear the GOP 
to the hearts of the American people? 

There is no question that $5 billion can be cut 
from the defense budget, but there is considerable ques- 
tion that it can be done without jeopardizing defense. 

Any substantial cut will almost certainly mean a 
new stretch-out of, for instance, the 143-wing Air Force 
program. A clue to this belief lies in the President’s 
statement: “This policy of ours will not be tied to any 
magic, a critical year which then has to be stretched-out, 
because of economic or production problems, but will 
be based on the sounder theory that a very real danger 
not only exists this year, but may continue to exist for 
years to come.” 

We can remember when the “critical year” was 
1952. As it turned out, it was not so critical; the calcu- 
lated risk lucked out. The current attainment date of 
the 143-wing Air Force is January 1, 1956. The forth- 
coming budget cut will probably stretch that at least 
a year, extending the period of calculated risk. This 
may not be jeopardizing national defense—if our luck 
holds out. But if we can count on our luck holding 
indefinitely, we might as well cut $20 billion out of 
the budget instead of five. 

Despite the Russian “peace offensive” (and it 
might be pointed out that the new budget was in prepa- 
ration before the Russians got friendlier, thus the inter- 
national situation has nothing to do with the cut) there 
are certainly no indications that the time is ripe for a 
cut in defense appropriations. The current economy wave 
is faintly reminiscent of the days when Louis Johnson 
charged about the Pentagon waving his machete at 
every defense expenditure in sight. No need to enlarge 
on how that worked out. 

And while on the subject of economy, it might 


Peace: Cheap at Half the Price 


yt from the Pentagon have it that Defense | 


be well to reflect on the fiscal 1954 budget of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, which has 
just taken a terrific shellacking in the House and which, 
it appears, will get the same treatment in the Senate. 

NACA’s total budget was less than $65,000,000 in 
the original request, hardly a staggering sum for one 
of the most important of all the government agencies. 
Yet the savants of Capitol Hill decided it could be cut 
by more than 20%. 

The budget for construction of new facilities took 
the sharpest edge of the axe. An original request for 
$14,600,000 was chopped to a little over $4,500,000. The 
solons decided that there was no need for a new rocket 
research facility, no need for modernization of a wind 
tunnel, no need for a proposed supersonic tunnel nozzle. 
We wonder how many of the voters knew what a 
supersonic tunnel nozzle is. 

Top Administration leaders recently have been 
saying that we are not going to fight tomorrow’s wars 
with yesterday’s weapons. We wonder where they think 
we will get tomorrow’s weapons. 

There must be an awful lot of painstaking re- 
search before tomorrow’s weapons materialize. NACA’s 
basic research work is years in advance of actual military 
prototypes and we should be expanding, not cutting, in 
this area of advanced research. It is more important 
today than ever before, as we approach the era of high 
supersonic flight and the day of the guided missile, for 
these very high speeds present problems of a magnitude 
that dwarfs the problems of building today’s subsonic 
jets. 

There can be no rational arguments advanced for 
the cut in NACA appropriations. It is just another 
example of the Administration attitude that all govern- 
ment agencies are spendthrifts (certainly a justifiable 
stand in some cases) and therefore must be cut. A Re- 
publican-led committee would lose face if it had to admit 
that a Truman-prepared budget could not be cut. 

We paid a recent visit to NACA’s Ames Aero- 
nautical Laboratory at Moffett Field, Calif., the aerody- 
namic research center, and we were very much impressed 
by the very small staff with which the laboratory oper 
ates. Yet what staff there is must certainly operate at a 
very high degree of efficiency. We feel sure that both 
the military and the aircraft industry will testify to the 
amount of work the laboratory gets done. 

The same personnel paucity we have noted on 
previous visits to NACA’s other labs, Langley Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory at Hampton, Va., and Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory at Cleveland. Certainly the accom- 
plishments of these laboratories have been completely 
out of line with the minimum personnel employed and 
the scanty appropriations granted them. 

If this almighty $13,600,000-plus budget cut is an 
example of the type of “economy” we are going to get, 
we would like to go back to the old spendthrift days. 

... James J. Haccerry, Jr. 
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pleted by AiResearch Aviation Service 
for the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
of Houston, Texas. Design changes and 
modifications converted the medium at- 
tack bomber into a 16-passenger, high- 
speed executive aircraft, complete with 
luxury interior. 

Two R288-83AM3 engines have 
been installed, which give 2100 take-off 
horsepower without water and provide 
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\NENT SEATING group in rear lounge is set around an 
il table, with storage cabinets serving as lamp and ash 
tra ipports (left). Center cabin area (right) was formerly 





B-26 Becomes Plush Corporate Aircraft 


r I HE FIRST of two conversions of the 
Martin B-26 Marauder has been com- 


a cruising speed close to 300 mph. About 
75°% of the airframe has been changed 
by complete rewiring, modification of 
wings for nylon fuel cells, and installa- 
tion of a new hydraulic system includ- 
ing flaps, landing gear, and an emer- 
gency system. Two 100,000 BTU heaters 
have been installed. 

Major exterior changes encompass a 
long straight dorsal fin, reaching almost 
the length of the fuselage, and a long 
pointed tailcone. Elliptical picture win- 


rests are removed. 





»,/10-passenger lounge. 


is equipped with two swivel chairs and a 
four-place divan, which can be used for sleeping when arm- 


the bomb bay, now 















MARTIN B-26C 16-passenger conversion 
by AiResearch for Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Co. has configura- 
tion changes, including dorsal fin, 
pointed tailcone, and large picture win- 
dows behind wing's trailing edge. 


exterior 
leng 


dows have been set in just behind the 
wing's trailing edge. 

The cabin has divided 
three sections: the rear section seats 10: 
the center six; and the 
compartment is the entrance vestibule, 
which has been fitted out with a buffet, 
storage space, clothes closet and lavatory. 
A main baggage compartment has been 
built in the tail section. 

The pilot’s compartment has been 
equipped with a new radio and instru 
ment panel. 


been into 


seats forward 





Transmission 
Co, received a special waiver from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to operate the 
B-26C, since the military safety record 
of the aircraft “had not been such that 
certification can be approved by the Ad 
ministrator under present interpretations 
ot (CAR) Part 9.” The waiver, granted 
in March, 1952, valid 
after the applicant’s proposed modifica 


Tennessee Gas and 












was to become 





tions were accomplished. “2 & 







HORSESHOE-SHAPED couch has been 
placed against rear bulkhead in rear sec- 
tion, where the tailgunners used to be 
during the aircraft's life as a medium 
bomber. Couch, which seats six, is part of 
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ACCURACY OF BENDIX 
OPERATING COSTS FOR 


You can figure out the savings yourself. Find out what it costs to operate your company 
aircraft for one hour. Find out how many hours it flies in a year. Then calculate how much 


Bendix Distance Measuring Equipment can reduce operating costs . . 
saves you only one minute per hour! Here is a navigational aid. . . 


. even if DME 
that produces provable 


savings in fuel consumption, more accurate ETA’s, better holding procedures, expediting 
arrivals and departures, etc. 





HOW IT WORKS Ground and airborne equipment 


work together in DME. The airborne receiver-transmitter 
is known as an interrogator. The ground station, always 
located at a VOR site, is known as a transponder. 


The interrogator in the plane radiates a series of radio 
pulses. They are received at the ground station . . . where 
they trigger the ground transponder. This in return 
transmits a reply to the plane. The elapsed time, in 
micro seconds, is used to compute automatically the 
slant distance between the plan and the ground station. 
The pilot simply reads the exact distance on the panel 
indicator. 























INSTRUMENT APPROACHES TO FIELD ‘To the 


operator of executive or corporation type aircraft, 
the advent of Bendix DME equipment means that 
many small airfields which are within receiving 
range of a VOR/DME but are not served by sched- 
uled carriers and normally difficult to approach on 
instruments, will now be open to him. DME equip- 
ment in conjunction with VOR equipment provides 
the pilot with continuous accurate direction and 
distance information without time consuming trian- 
gulation or mathematical calculations. 














UNMARKED AIRWAYS Pilots of corporate air- 


craft will be able to navigate along new and unfa- 
miliar routes with greater accuracy and with more 
confidence under IFR conditions. They will not have 
to fly standard airways which often adds many miles 
to the trip. Here’s another DME saving in fuel and 
time. 
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ORBITING Regardless of wind conditions, a p: ot 
is now able to fly an accurately controlled circu'ar 
course. This exact arc can be flown around a DM '2/ 
VOR at selected distances from the station and at 
varying altitudes. This expedites departures and 
arrivals. It bypasses holding stacks at intersectio1's. 
It all saves time, fuel and money. 
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MORE ACCURATE ETA’S The Bendix DME 
allows the pilot to estimate arrival times more accu- 
rately. Flight tests prove that a pilot with DME on 
his instrument panel can correct for headwinds, tail 
winds, etc. By simple calculation he always knows 
his ground speed. Whatever the change . .. the pilot 
can adjust his power to maintain his promised ETA. 
Accurate ETA’s reduce holding and altitude-chang- 
ing along the airways. They reduce wasteful time 
separations. Save time, money and increase pas- 
senger convenience. 


DISTANCE MEASURING EQUIPMENT (DME) has long 
been wanted by the aviation industry to provide 
rapid, precise determination of the location of air- 
craft in flight. As its name implies, distance measur- 
ing equipment electronically computes the distance 
of an aircraft from a specific combined DME/VOR 
(Visual-Omni Range) station and presents the 
numerical value on an indicator calibrated directly 
in miles. This mileage reading, when combined with 
the |ateral directional information from VHF Visual- 
Omni Range stations, provides the pilot with simul- 
tancous distance-plus-direction data . . . all that is 
required to immediately and accurately pin-point 
his position. Bendix Radio now offers the aviation 
ind. stry the finest in Distance Measuring Equip- 


me: . . . designed to insure precise, reliable navi- 
gat nal information in high intensity areas and 
unc. r the most adverse weather conditions. 

W to Bendix Radio, 2120 N. Charles 

St , Baltimore 18, Maryland. 





BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


A DIVISION OF BENDIX 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
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BENDIX* RADIO 


Export Sales: Bendix Internationa! Division, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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DME MEANS REDUCED 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT! 
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HOLDING AT UNMARKED POINTS with Benaix 


DME, aircraft can now hold at any point within 
range of a DME/VOR station. No longer limited to 
range intersection facilities or homing airway 
markers. Patterns can be tighter, closer in, more 
accurately executed. Holding can now be on actual 
distance covered, not on elapsed time. No more need 
for wasteful wide-area “‘ Buffer Zones.” 





\e . 
— 
The DME antenna is about 
the size of a pack of cig- 
arettes. It can be installed 
anywhere in the aircraft. 





Cockpit indicator reads 
slant distance to station 
directly in miles on two 
scales . . . 0 to 200, 0 to 40. 









Za" 


Entire interrogator is housed 
in Vo ATR case. Weighs 
only 29 pounds. 


adio 


ec. U. S. Par. Orr 
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(Great Airlines from 
Little Airlines grow 


and become GREAT assets to 
the commercial and military 
might of our Nation! 


UNITED AIR LINES of Denver is one of the finest 
examples of such dynamic development. For United 
began back in 1926 and 1927 when four small independent 
airlines were formed backed only by private capital and 
the stern determination to render a vital new service to 
the Nation and its citizenry. 


It was then that such pioneering airmen as Walter 
T. Varney, founder of Varney Air Lines, began flying mail 
from Pasco, Washington to Elko, Nevada in single engined 
biplanes. Another was Vern C. Gorst, founder of Pacific 
Air Transport, who with open cockpit Ryans flew the mail 
from Seattle to Los Angeles in the unprecedented time of 
14 hours. With stubnosed Curtiss Falcons, National Air 
Transport began regular trips between Fort Worth, Chicago, 
and New York, connecting with the Boeing Air Transport's 
Chicago-San Francisco run. During those days coast to 
coast travel over these United Airline predecessor com- 
panies required 3134 hours! 

Today, fifty years after the famous Wright Brothers 
first flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, United Air Lines 
serves 83 cities from Boston to Honolulu, from Vancouver 
to San Diego. United spans the nation daily in only 11 hours 
with modern streamlined DC-6’'s! 


Thus, on the golden anniversary of powered flight, 
North American Airlines, an independent carrier pioneer- 
ing air coach in today’s tempo, congratulates United Air Lines 
and its management for its contribution in the development 
and growth of the Nation's air transport industry under the 
American free enterprise system. 


( First in a series—‘‘Following the Trail of the Pioneers” ) 


NORTH AMERICAN AIRLINES 


First in Air Coach 
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Daily Utilization 


Average Revenue Hours of Use Per 


Dar 


Per Aircraft for All Types of Servic: 





Domestic Carriers 


Quarter 
Ending 
Dec. 3}, 
1952 
American .... 2 eng. pass .... 6:39 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:32 
MN caaenyaes 4:38 
Ree” 2... 2 eng. pass. .... 6:23 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:23 
eer 5:32 
eee 2 eng. pass. .... 6:29 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:29 
BE Seswssace 7:55 
Caribair ..... 2 eng. pass. .... 4:07 
CATED .ccsccecs 6:00 
Cas...... 2a oe .... Se 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:3/ 
Colonial ..... 2 eng. pass. .... 6:22 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:34 
RE csaccawein 5:40 
Continental 2 eng. pass .... 6:38 
4 eng. pass. .... 5:30 
BOD -ccesces 2 eng. pass. .... 8:01 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:09 
CAFYZO ..ceccees /:08 
Easterm ...... 2 eng. pass. .... 6:59 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:29 
CD is cteesecs 1:4] 
Hawaiian .... 2 eng. pass. .... 5:09 
GN anwcncnes 5:11 
National ..... 2 eng. pass. .... 7:35 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:04 
rr 6:29 
Northeast .... 2 eng. pass. .... 5:42 
Northwest 2 eng. pass. .... 8:10 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:99 
CATZO .neeevees 7 2 
Trans Pacific . 2 eng. pass. .... 6:17 
TWA 2 eng. pass. .... 2:31 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:38 
EE oasceenns 4:06 
NE extnes 2 eng. pass .... 5:25 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:02 
IE 555 ens exe 4:55 
Western ..... 2 eng. pass. .... 7:40 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:5) 
*Figures do not include operations of ‘ocal 
service route 106 operated by Braniff re- 
sult of MCA merger. 
Weed Killer Melts Ike 

A weed killer which has - 1ee 
flame-shooting spouts is an exc: lent 
machine to have around the airpor  ac- 
cording to Robert M. Howard, mar «get 
of the Hillsgrove (R. I.) Airport. 

In winter, a sanding device at- 
tached to the machine and the fi mes 
melt the icy runways sufficiently to pro 
vide a sandpaper surface on which aif 
craft can get proper traction for bra ing 
and turning purposes. If the icy uf 
faces are not melted slightly, the nd 
will blow away. 
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VICKERS UNIT calibrates jet engine controls 


Jet Engine Simulator Developed 


Vickers, Inc., has announced the 
development of a simulator which per- 
mits more accurate calibration of jet en- 
gine controls at a considerable saving in 
cost over present methods. The device is 
being produced by Vickers under an 
estimated $500,000 contract with the U. 
S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, and 


first deliveries are expected late this year. 

Methods used in the past for cali 
brating jet engine fuel control systems 
have been of a static nature, with costs 
often running as high as $5,000 per en 
gine in fuel consumption, engine wear 
al ar, etc., and without the assurance 
tha good “flying” system would re- 
sult. The Vickers’ simulator brings dy- 
na testing to the engine test cell by 
dt iting the actual conditions the 
ce nents encounter in flight, and re- 
d he costs to about two per cent of 
th ormer value. 


e unit is made up of a 100 hp 
e speed hydraulic transmission to 


dr he fuel control unit, a d-c gener- 
at id Potter flowmeter, which feed 
s| peed and fuel flow information 
int 1 analog computer, and the com- 
pr tself, which is designed to dupli- 
cat’ ne many variables encountered in 
er Hight operation. The computer 
ek ically “sums” the speed and flow 
di ceived from the instrumentation 
al cords and displays the resulting 
pe nace of the unit under test, for di- 
re mparison with the fuel equili- 
br curve of the engine. 

MA’ J], 1953 


A production model of the simula- 
tor will be designed for a specific model 
engine, but plug-in type components of 
the analog computer will permit quick 
changeover for its use on other engines. 
Aside from testing present systems, the 
simulator will aid engine and fuel con- 
trol manufacturers in developing and 
testing new control systems before they 
are installed on prototype engines. 

Although first deliveries are slated 
for the Navy, Air Force interest in the 
device is evident, according to Vickers. 
However no production order has been 
placed by the USAF to date. 


Contract Slump Hits 
PAC Skilled Labor 


Pacific Airmotive reports that it has 
laid off 47°4 of its skilled labor in the 
past few months because military con- 
tracts reached their lowest point since 
Korea. PAC’s president, Thomas Wolfe, 
expects another peak, however, if Con- 
gress passes the fiscal 1954 budget which 
calls for tripling expenditures for over- 
haul work by private companies. Al- 
though military work dropped off, 
PAC’s commercial business increased 
54.3°., last year and accounted for 48.5 
of its total sales because of “maintenance 
of the fast growing corporate aircraft 
fleet...” 





2nd International 


AVIATION 
TRADE 
SHOW 


JUNE 9, 10, 11, 1953 
Hotel Statler 
New York, N. Y. 


New Products 
New Processes 
New Services 


New Ideas 
for 
Aviation 


Some Space Still Available 


Dept. B-3 


Aircraft Trade Shows, Inc. 


Hotel McAlpin, New York 1, N. Y. 


Telephone: PE 6-5933 Cable: Airshows 
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What JACK 


+ HEINTZ és doing about... 














Tomorrow's higher speeds and 
altitudes create aircraft and accessory 
cooling problems—at Mach 3, inlet 
air temperatures rise about 700°F., 
skin temperatures 600°F. 


This means entirely new con- 
cepts in aircraft engineering design 
and development. 


The Thermal | Barrier, encountered by 
planes flying in the stratosphere at super- 
sonic speeds, offers a perplexing paradox. 
The temperatures outside the plane range 
down to a frigid -67°F. Yet the air from 
the outside conducted into the plane’s 
electrical equipment, for cooling pur- 
poses, is hundreds of degrees too hot to 
be effective—as the result of pressure and 
friction created by the plane’s terrific 
speed through the rarefied air. 

On military aircraft designed to oper- 
ate at speeds of more than 2,000 mph 
and at altitudes approaching 100,000 
feet, the attainment of adequate cooling 
and trouble-free commutation of rotating 
electrical equipment will become 
increasingly difficult. 

To meet the trend toward ever in- 
creasing speeds and altitudes, Jack & 
Heintz engineers are continuing to de- 
velop new higher altitude, higher speed 
equipment. Some of this is completely 
environmental-free. 


For example, we have a group of new, 


Jack « Hemntz 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Field Offices: New York City - Washington, D. C. 
Dayton - Dallas - Los Angeles + Seattle 
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high-altitude motor generators, 
designed with improved insula- 
tion, larger commutators and 
staggered brushes resulting in re- 
duced brush temperatures, and 
greater air flow over the commu- 
tator. Our new FRS-1 Control 
is used for the first time on 
these motor generators. Simpli- 
fied yet extremely close voltage 
and frequency control is obtained 
with this FRS-1, a unit perform- 
ing functions formerly requiring 
two controls. 

For aircraft generator require- 
ments, we have developed envi- 
ronmental-free units completely 
independent of altitude or speed 
and incorporating new concepts 
in the cooling of electrical 
equipment. 

J & H Model G75 a-c generator 
is the first in the industry to in- 
corporate a cooling system uti- 
lizing the vaporization of water. 

\nother generator, our Model 
G37, is cooled with a chemical 
coolant, circulating in a closed 
recirculating system. J& H Model 
G3, while; still a blast-cooled 
unt, can be considered environ- 
me :tal-free, since it incorporates 
a ooling method utilizing bleed 
air {rom the pressurized cabin. 


) Clsmotive 





NEW IMPROVED COOLING METHODS 
INCORPORATED ON J&H EQUIPMENT 


meng 9 


Top to bottom, G37 Generator, 
G75 Generator and G38 Generator 


J&H looks 


To the designer of electrical acces- 
sories, higher speed and altitude 
requirements pose new problems. 
But, with a recently completed alti- 
tude chamber, engineers at Jack & 
Heintz can now determine in ad- 
vance of flight test how their equip- 
ment will behave at the super-high 
altitudes of the future. Designed and 
built by J & H personnel, the altitude 
chamber will permit complete Air 
Force qualification tests, duplicating 
the temperature, air flow, atmos- 
pheric pressure and humidity char- 


© 1953, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 








J&H Model F137 Motor Generator 


to the Future 


acteristics of altitudes up to 100,000 
feet. Although the chamber has been 
basically designed to test electrical- 
rotating machinery, it is readily 
adaptable for testing mechanical, 
pneumatic, hydraulic or other types 
of aircraft accessories. 

You can possibly draw on the 
design and development experience 
of Jack & Heintz in helping to 
solve the high-speed, high-altitude 
problems we are all facing. Write 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Department 
501, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT 


Ai-raft Generating Equipment—a-c and d-c—including Control Systems and Components « Electric 
Stoviers «Actuators and Special Aircraft Motors « Custom-built Commercial Motors » J&H Eisemann Magnetos 
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Horseshoe-shaped final assembly area is used by Boeing in construc 
tion of C-97 Stratofreighters at its Renton, Wash., plant. Method avoids lost motion of workers. 


Production 
Lines 


Old machine tools, worn out 
from use during World War II, are being 
rebuilt by Boeing. Need for the tools 
forced Boeing itself to set up the program 
when tool manufacturers were too busy 
with new orders to give quick service. 
Average cost: 20% of 1942 list price. 








Ryan Aeronautical is building Lightweight speed brake 
aft fuselage sections for the Boeing C-97 of the Chance Vought F7U-3 Cutlass, 
at a record pace of five at a time, follow- _ hoisted by Miss Bette Harvey, at right, is 
ing reorganization of facilities. made of cast magnesium. 
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Navy Cancels Ford 


Jet Engine Contract 


The Navy has cancelled its $154,- 
10,000 contract with the Ford Motor 
Co. to build Westinghouse-licensed J40 
jet engines at a Navy-owned, Lincoln- 
Mercury-operated plant at Romulus, 
Mich. 

Expected to be ready for production 
within three months, the $50 million 
facility will be completed “as a Navy in- 
dustrial reserve unit,” according to Rear 
Adm. T. S. Combs, head of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics who gave as the reason 
for cancellation: “changes in Navy re- 
quirements.” 


February Saw Drop 
In Aircraft Shipments 


Complete civilian aircraft shipments 
for February amounted to 832,300 air- 
frame pounds valued at $17,100,000, ac- 
cording to a joint report made by the 
Bureau of Census and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, showing a six 
per cent drop in poundage and $600,000 
less than that of January. Unit shipments 
tor February, however, were up to 382, 
compared to January's 365. 

February engine shipments also de- 
clined slightly from those of January, 
with 476 engines totaling 188,000 horse- 
power being shipped, compared to 583 
engines totaling 267,800 horsepower, a 
decrease of 18°, in number and 29 
in horsepower. 


Jet Center Contracts 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. expects 
construction of three factory buildings at 
the Air Force’s new jet test center at 
Palmdale, Calif., to be completed in 
abou: 10 months, having awarded con- 
trac approximating $3,200,000 for con- 
Stru on, 








a PHOTO CREDITS 
Chance Vought, p. 17; Convair, 
, Boeing, 22-23; manufacturers, 
3 34-35; Avipix, 36; Aircraft In- 
( ries Assn., 38; Bell, 40-41; Aire- 
ch, 45; Boeing, Ryan, Chance 














\ ht, 52; Caterpillar, 56; Na- 
t il Bureau of Standards, 58. 
Correction 
rtin 2-0-2, 2-0-2A, and 4-0-4 fuel 
Cay Y (AMERICAN AVIATION, April 27, 
Pp was erroneously listed as 6050, 
81/ ind 8100 gallons, respectively. 
Ths figures represent fuel capacity in 
po fuel capacity in gallons for the 


thre: airplanes is 1010, 1350, and 1350. 
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West Coast Talk 





By Fred S. Hunter 





VER in Las Vegas there is an air of eager expectancy over the purported plans 

of Howard Hughes. These are, as usual, strictly hush-hush. This is recog 
nized in Los Angles as Hughes’ customary policy of maintaining deep silence until 
he decides a propitious time has arrived to let the public in on the news. But 
Las Vegas counts this secrecy as being highly significant. 

Las Vegas has learned that Hughes has acquired several thousand acres of 
land on the edge of town. It reports he is negotiating for several thousand more 
acres adjoining. Hughes himself has spent most of the winter at the plush Nevada 
resort. A string of a dozen rooms or so at one of the swankier casino-hotels has 
served as offices as well as living quarters. The Convair 240 he leases from Con 
solidated Vultee has been kept at the field for his use. 

All this, to the Las Vegas folk, adds up to something big. A Las Vegas 
newspaper, a while back, informed its readers that an industrial payroll of 25,000 
workers for the town was in the making. The readers were quick to surmise 
Hughes. 

IDEAL SPOT FOR H-28 HELICOPTER 
Los Angeles version of the Hughes Las Vegas story, set to a 

more modest scale, is that he plans to move his helicopter opera- 

tions to the Nevada resort—providing, of course, the production con- 

tract he now holds for the giant jet-powered H-28 flying crane is not 

cut back. The Hughes Aircraft Co. plant and field at Culver City 

have sufficed for the construction and initial testing of the experi- 

mental XH-17, but a lot more room is needed to go into production on 

a job like the H-28. If Hughes has anything else up his sleeve—that 

might lead to a payroll of 25,000 workers for Las Vegas—the news 

hasn't leaked out in Culver City. 
The purchase negotiations with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will 

have no bearing on the future of the big helicopter, or the removal 

of this phase of Hughes operations to Nevada. Like the great eight- 

engine flying boat straining at its RFC hawsers on Terminal Island, 

Long Beach Harbor, the helicopter stays with Hughes. Both of these 

large-size items are excluded from the deal; a sound arrangement it 

would seem, in that the big boat and the big helicopter are just the 

sort of projects to appeal to the imagination of Howard Hughes, but 

not exactly to that of Robert S. Gross. 


HUGHES RELEASES TRANSPORT PLANES 


A couple of other items will cause no complications in a transfer of assets. 
These are the so<alled “mystery” planes that cau:ed so much speculation last 
winter, one a Douglas DC, the other a Model 749 Constellation. By stipulation 
of Hughes, neither of these planes underwent the customary production flight 
test prior to delivery. Delivery in both cases was no more than a towing job 
across the field. The Constellation, protected by armed guards who let no one near, 
remained parked in the same spot at Lockheed Air Terminal for more than a year. 
Similarly, guards kept the curious away from the tent Hughes pitched for the 
DC at the Santa Monica Municipal Airport where he was reported preparing 
to have it equipped as an electronic plane. 

The Constellation finally has sprouted its wings, transferred back from 
the Hughes Tool Co. to TWA, for whom it originally was ordered, and having 
been overhauled and put in flying condition at Lockheed Aircraft Service. The 
DC- is on its way to Italy, sold to LAI, which is happy over the opportunity to 
have been able to take delivery of the craft in time for the heavy travel season. 
This re-sale, incidentally, is said to have netted Business Man Hughes a profit 
of around $200,000, or enough to have made his investment in the DC pay off 
quite handsomely irrespective of his original intentions. 

Whereabouts of still another plane came to light the other day. It is a Martin 
2-0-2, which is stored in a hangar rented by Hughes at the Bisbee-Douglas Inter 
national Airport down by the Mexican border in Arizona. It has been there for 
several months now. Why it is there or how much longer it may stay there re- 
mains unrevealed. No one at the airport even admits to knowing anything about it. 
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LOCKHEED'S 


NEW SUPER 
HAULS FREIGHT 
FASTER, CHEAPER 


On the opposite page you see illus- 
trated the rear loading area of a big 
Super Constellation 1049-D, designed 
to carry more freight farther, faster 
and cheaper than ever before in his- 
tory—closely approaching the sought- 
after 5¢ per ton-mile operating cost. 

This all-cargo version of the Super 
Constellation culminates 7 years of 
special cargo research by Lockheed 
and is so different from the passenger 
versions that the fuselage requires sep- 
arate production jigs. 

The 1049-D utilizes the most eco- 
nomical form of power available to 
aircraft, the turbo-compound engine. 
Four of these Wright engines, each 
rated 3250 horsepower for take-off, 
give the Super Constellation a 332- 
mph cruising speed at 20,000 feet. It 
will fly the 3,459 miles from New 
York to London non-stop in 13% 
hours with a payload of 14 tons, crew 
of 5 and full over-water equipment— 
will fly 24,500 Ibs. non-stop to Berlin. 


DESIGNED TO CUT COSTS 


The Super Constellation was de- 
signed for “loadability,” so as to as- 
sure maximum efficiency and cut costs 
in man-hours. 


Total usable payload volume is 
5568 cu. ft., equivalent to a storeroom 
46.4 ft. by 15 ft. and 8 ft. high. Total 
floor area for cargo is 1032 sq. ft. 


lhe integrated all-magnesium floor 
is the finest being installed in any air 
transport today, according to both 
commercial and military operators 
who have inspected it. Concentrated 
ds from skids and legs may exert 
» to 400 Ibs. per square inch. Floor 
ds of 1000 Ibs. per lineal foot or 
' lbs. per square foot may be ap- 

d in the main cabin. 


SPECIAL TIE-DOWNS 
ND BUILT-IN CONVEYOR 
loor tie-down fittings in a grid pat- 
of approximately 20” x 20” pro- 
for loads of 4,000 Ibs. in any 
tion. Wall tie-downs will take up 
500 Ibs. each. 


t a push of a button the built-in 
eyor will pull (or push) loads 
12,000 Ibs. on rollers or dollies 
ill skid a load of 8,000 Ibs., re- 
ig Man power to a minimum. 


e all-cargo Super Constellation is 
letely heated, pressurized and re- 
rated. Normal equipment includes 

heaters, superchargers and re- 
ration units. This gives cargo op- 
‘rs complete freedom in opera- 
| planning and insures protection 
© Cargo, regardless of its type or 
lature of the operation. 
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Extra Section 


By Williom D. Perreault 





ASEY JONES’ Academy of Aeronautics at La Guardia Field, N. Y., has 

managed to reverse the trend in enrollments at mechanic schools which has 
been experienced on such a wide and continually worsening scale throughout the 
country. Comments Jones: “I might say in our own case, since we quit wasting our 
time looking for government contracts and have gone back to hard work and real 
selling, we have been doing much better, and as a consequence we started our 
biggest spring class in March, all statistics to the contrary.” 

o 


While on the subject of statistics we have some interesting ones 
out of the documents in the Pioneer Mail Rate case, showing the 
manner in which engine overhaul costs are going up. Cost of over- 
hauling a Pratt & Whitney R-1830 engine, such as is used in many 
DC-3’s, has jumped from an average of $2,033 a year ago to $2,943.69 
this year, a letter from James H. Squires at Dallas Airmotive, Inc., 
states. This latter figure is based on a 13-engine sample and neither 
figure includes approximately $65 in fuel costs. Labor costs accounted 
for about $500 of the increase and increased parts costs for the 
remainder. 

e 


It was at Bill Long’s Dallas Airmotive that a Douglas DC-3 with only eight 
hours total flight time made an appearance recently, according to Mark Miller, 
Convair’s assistant to the vice president of sales. Mark tells us the plane was one of 
the DC-3’s which were still at the factory when the war ended and which Douglas 
fitted out as commercial jobs. Superior Oil Company bought one of these, put on 
its own markings, and got a couple of hours of flight on the plane before deciding 
to put it in storage for a while. Now it’s going back in service, a really new DC-3. 

. 


We recently gave credit to Southwest Airways for being the 
first airline to install red lights over the emergency exits (in its Martin 
2-0-2’s). While our traveling editor and publisher, Wayne W. Parrish, 
was flying Southwest's routes last week SWA president John Connelly 
took the opportunity to disclaim this “first.” He reports that Chicago 
& Southern started using this set-up some time ago in its DC-3’s. 
SWA’s arrangement lights the emergency exit lights when the “Fasten 
Seat Belt” and “No-Smoking” signs are on. 


The Fido (fog, instantaneous dispersal of) system at Eureka, Calif., which 
had such a hopeful career nipped in the bud by installation blunders, has now 
been largely torn up. It proved completely ineffective as installed. All of the high- 
intensity approach lights and other equipment, except for the slope-line system, 
which once marked Eureka as the country’s all-weather flying experiment station 
have now been removed. The airlines are still “bellyaching” over the fate of Fido. 


Capital Transit Company, which operates the street cars and 
buses around the nation’s capital, and which gets higher passenger 
fares in its run-down buses than the airlines do in their plush postwar 
liners, gives us this picture of the sad plight of this type of public 
carrier: the average bus or street car (despite load factors which in my 
humble estimation run at about 175°) takes in about $56 per day, 
sometimes operating as much as 20 hours a day. Direct maintenance 
and operation costs plus overhead takes $32 of this. Depreciation and 
related items takes another $17 per day per vehicle and taxes take five 
dollars. Capital Transit’s net: two dollars per unit per day. Ah, to 
operate an airline! 
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ANTI-COLLISION BEACON designed by United Air Lines and recently adopted by 
Los Angeles Airways for helicopters uses a motor driven reflector (center) to produce a 
high intensity flashing red signal. Other known airline users include American Airlines 
and New York Airways, while over 200 units have been sold for corporation aircraft. 


UAL Beacon Adopted by Helicopter Fleet 


Los Angeles Airways has adopted 
the United Air Lines-developed rotating 
beacon light for its entire helicopter 
fleet, adding to a growing list of airline, 
corporation aircraft, and other transports 
seeking improved flight recognition 
through better exterior lighting. A 
product of the efforts of UAL engineers 
Evan Jensen and Jim Aldrich, the light 
“makes the best possible collision insur- 
ance” according to Fred Milam, opera- 
tions director of LAA. 


The UAL beacon is made up of a 
specially developed General Electric 
50,000-candlepower, sealed beam lamp 
mounted below a motor-driven, two- 
bladed reflector, all covered by a red 
glass dome. Operating at 40 revolutions 
per minute, the reflector gives a beam 
20° above and below horizon. Its 40- 


Filler Necks Refaced 


Mohawk Airlines welder M. E. 
Anthonson has developed a tool which 
refaces the fuel tank filler necks of the 
airline’s Douglas DC-3’s in less than one 
hour, a task which formerly consumed 
some 33 hours from start to finish. 

The Anthonson idea involves a mill- 
ing refacer, which eliminates the need for 
removal of the tank from the airplane, 
and which can be made with about 16 
hours of labor and four dollars worth of 
material. 
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rpm rotation provides 80 flashes per 
minute within a 10° angle of horizon 
and 40 flashes per minute throughout 
the remaining 30° of the beam. 

Total installation weight of the 
equipment is about five pounds. The 
complete assembly is manufactured by 
the Grimes Manufacturing Company of 
Urbana, Ohio, under the licensing ar- 
rangement and lists for approximately 
$70, complete with mounting brackets. 

Grimes has under design the re- 
quired mounting equipment for installa- 
tion of beacons atop the vertical stabili- 
zer of Douglas DC-3, DC-4, and DC, 
Convair 240 and 340, and Boeing 377 
airplanes. Other designs for fuselage-top 
installation are being completed for the 
teech D18 and Bonanza, and the Lock- 
heed Lodestar. 


in 3% of Time 


The problem of filler neck scuffing 
by fueling nozzles resulted in poor tank 
cap sealing, and the danger of water 
seepage into the tanks whenever the air- 
plane was washed. Labor to remove the 
tank and to replace the filler neck ran 
high, 25 man-hours for the tank replace- 
ment and eight for that of the filler neck. 

The new tool which refaces the 
filler neck with the tank in place con- 
sists of five basic units: a milling bit 
and drive shaft; an air driven motor to 


drive the miller; a threaded center shaft 
a securing plate; and a gage with thre 

leveling points. The assembly has two 
resting points, the securing plate fixe 

on the filler neck by four aligning bolts 
and the milling bit on the surface of tl 

filler neck. 








The bit is turned at a speed of 1500 


rpm by the air-driven motor, used to 
avoid ignition of fumes from the gas 
tank. Two oil-covered 
center shaft catch all metal particles re- 
sulting from the operation and _ prot 
the tank contamination. The 
and metal then removed by a 


vacuum machine. 


plates on the 


a 


trom 
are 





opera: ons 


Heavy duty towing 
in Pan American World Airways Pa ‘fic 
Alaska Division call for Caterpillar D «10 
tracter, shown moving Boeing 377 S$ 
cruiser. Tractor has special counterwe 
under the machine to increase tractiot 


satisfy the 14,000-pound drawbar ull 
loads faced under average condition 4 
the PAA base. Pintle hooks at front ind 
rear of unit permit either pushing of 
towing. 
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~AIR-TURBINE DRIVES 


° ° ol ° ° from 3 to 100 hp. 
Putting air to work inside aircraft is . 


a Stratos specialty. Stratos designed and 
manufactured pneumatic equipment is serving vital 
functions in many military and commercial aircraft. 
Whether it be the pressurizing and air conditioning of a modern CABIN SUPERCHARGERS 


from 20 to 75 Ibs/min air flow 


tr nsport, cooling the cockpit of a sonic fighter or operating 


indispensable accessories in a jet bomber, Stratos precision-engineered 
equipment meets the requirement. Stratos pressurization and cabin 


r conditioning systems are used by leading domestic and international 





airlines. Stratos air-cycle refrigeration units cool the fastest Cee ae 


from 20 to 75 Ibs/min air flow 





Air Force and Navy jet fighters and bombers. Light-weight Stratos 
r-turbine drives provide dependable power 
fo’ ccessories in jet night fighters and bombers. s5t Gtaee GermaenAnGt 


from 10 to 30 Ibs/min air flow 


4 


- 





JET BLEED REFRIGERATION 
FOR BOMBERS 
up to 100 Ibs/min air flow 





A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP 
Main Office and Plant: Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. © West Coast Office: 1355 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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MOST TUBE failures are gradual... 


- AND TREND is predictable. 


New Device Predicts Vacuum Tube Failures 


Simple instrument developed for Navy is expected 
to quadruple hours of operation between failures. 


By Josepu S. Murpuy 


HE National Bureau of Standards, 

working under the sponsorship of 
the U. S. Navy’s Office of Naval Re- 
search, has come up with a new slant 
on the improvement of electronic equip- 
ment reliability. 

In a back-door approach to greater 
reliability which assumes that the age- 
old weak spot in electronics perform- 
ance, the vacuum tube failure, will be 
around for some time to come, NBS 
has developed a device for predicting 
these tube failures long before they 
actually happen. A final report to the 
Navy, now being prepared, will high- 
light these findings: 

*Some 73% of all vacuum tube 
failures in electronic equipment can be 
predicted. Of seventy-nine which failed 
during an accelerated 1000-hour test 
using a standard military communica- 
tions receiver, 82°, were gradual in 
nature and predictable—and of these, 
the NBS test unit was successful in fore- 
casting 89° long before the equipment 
performance was affected. 

® At this rate, on a modern mili- 
tary bomber, which carries in the 
neighborhood of 2500 vacuum tubes and 
has a tube failure every 10 hours of op- 
eration, prediction equipment would 
drop the exposure factor to a failure 
every 43 hours of operation. 

® Failures of components other than 
vacuum tubes were negligible. Their 
scope would not warrant further atten- 
tion as to their predictability. 
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The one big aim of the Bureau of 
Standards test program, aside from that 
of finding a means of predicting the 
failures, was that of simplicity—to pro- 
vide a way whereby unskilled mainte- 
nance personnel could make the checks 
quickly and easily, with a test device 
that would lend itself to routine usage. 
The result produced at NBS is such a 
device. A mechanic can simply plug it 
into the electronic unit to be checked, 
turn a selector switch, and get a red- 
light warning that pinpoints the stage 
or component which has fallen below 
safe performance levels and has become 
a potential source of total unit failure. 


Audio Signal 


The detector used by the Bureau 
was made up of a 3000-cycle oscillator, 
a voltage-sensing circuit, a leakage-detec- 
tion circuit, and an alarm light. By 
modifying the unit under test, in this 
instance an 18-stage, guard channel, 
military communications receiver, pro- 
vision was made for breaking grid and 
plate return leads to permit insertion 
of an audio signal and a means for 
measuring voltage gain. Connections 
were made to a centralized plug, to 
which the test unit could be connected. 

The actual method of detecting the 
drop-off in performance finally arrived 
at in NBS was one of sensing the de- 
crease in tube transconductance (voltage 
gain) of critical stages. By operating the 
vacuum tube as a_ resistance-coupled 
amplifier and applying a 3000-cycle 
signal, the drop in voltage gain was 


automatically sensed in relation to a 
predetermined safe level. Whenever the 
accepted level was exceeded, the sensing 
circuit which was wired to trigger off 
the alarm light would indicate an im- 
pending tube failure. 

This same prediction accuracy can- 
not be obtained in multi-stage equip- 
ment merely by measuring input and 
output performance, NBS found. Here 
the tolerance of an overall measurement 
will usually conceal the drop in_per- 
formance of one stage that may precede 
a failure in that stage. 

Tests showed that daily variations 
alone in the measured gain of a typical 
piece of equipment are greater than that 
caused by the gradual deterioration of 


one tube in one stage; as the tube con- 


tinues to lose efficiency, the point when 
this condition becomes noticeable may 
practically coincide with that of the 


complete failure of the unit. 

NBS used six military receivers of 
a classified type for the program. 
accelerate failures, component tempera- 
ture were cycled between 10° C. 


120° C. at 15-minute intervals, voltages 
were maintained constant at 15 ove 
design values, and plate voltages were 


occasionally raised to 150% of normal 
for one-second periods. 

The test project in itself appears to 
have been a big success, but wheth« 
results will be put to practical use re 
mains to be seen. To the Bureau of 
Standards these results point in 
direction—the use of simple prediction 
units in important electronic sy 
where a failure can produce a n 
hazard should be given very serous 
consideration. ® *o 
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TOOL KIT FOR MICROWAVE 


This is it...a serewdriver... the only 
tool needed for quick field replacement 
of Philco microwave units. Philco micro- 
wave is the answer to the need for swift. 
reliable communications. Philco design 
emphasizes minimum field maintenance 
time and cost. All major components 
are “‘packaged units”, quickly and easily 
replaced on the site with only a screw- 


driver, permitting convenient depot 


For complete information 


checkout, for fullest use of field time. 


Using JAN (Joint Army-Navy) specification 
components wherever applicable, Philco 
microwave is the only equipment avail- 
able for commercial use with such high 
standards of quality. Philco microwave 
gives propagation and equipment reli- 
ability unmatched in the field... you 


should investigate. 


write to Department AA 


PHILCO corporation 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 








New Products 








Wheel Block 


A heavy-duty aircraft wheel block 
which is designed to hold the heaviest 
aircraft has been placed on the market 
by the Calumet Steel Casting Corp. Called 
the Casteel Safety Wheel Block, the new 
chocking device features heavy steel grip- 
per teeth on the bottom plate to prevent 
slippage, even when used on ice or snow. 
Owner's name may be cast on the bottom 
plate to protect against pilferage. 


Address: 
Corp., 1636 
Ind. 


Steel 
Street, 


Calumet 
Summer 


Castings 
Hammond, 





Spot Heater 


Westinghouse 
has announced the availability of a small 


Electric Corporation 
spot heater which weighs only eight 
ounces and which will assure proper func- 
tioning of aircraft instruments when ex- 
posed to sub-zero temperatures. 

A resistance element type heater, the 
new Westinghouse product operates from 
a 28-volt, d-c power supply and is rated 
at 100 watts. Electrical connectors consist 
of double-nut terminals with the negative 
terminal grounded to the Overall 
dimensions permit heating of flat surfaces 
as small as 1” x 1%”. 

Address: Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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case. 





FIRST PRODUCTION gas turbine at AiResearch-Phoenix undergoes final inspection. 
Employes shown (I. to r.) are F. Richards, turbine assembly foreman; J. Lewis, shop 
superintendent; and M. Gelber, vice-president and plant manager. 


Ram Air Turbine 


A ram air turbine which will provide 
an emergency power source to operate 
power controls on single-engine jet planes 
in case of engine failure has been de- 
veloped by AiResearch Manufacturing Co. 

Scheduled for installation in McDon- 
nell’s F3H, the new turbine develops a 
minimum of 3.4 hp at speeds from 130 


knots to above Mach 1 at any altitude 
and supplies enough power to operate a 
hydraulic system. 

The AiResearch unit occupies less than 
space and weighs only 
eliminating 


3000 psi 
¥, cubic feet of 
17 pounds. By 
teries and electric motors, it is said t 
approximately 200 pounds. 
Address: AiResearch Mfg. Co. of Ari- 
zona, 402 South 36 St., Phoenix, Ariz 


storage Dat 


Save 





Quadrant Lock 


An irreversible quadrant lock for air- 
craft controls, which weighs less than one 


pound, has been designed by the Reid 
Metal Parts Co. of Burbank, Calif. The 
lock has successfully passed tests con 


ducted at the Air Material Center, U. S. 
Navy, Philadelphia, Pa., and specifications 


are now being submitted to the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 
The Reid device has many uses, in- 


cluding throttle, rpm, mixture, air scoop 
and oil cooler controls, landing gear 
doors, shell ejection doors, inspection 
doors, astrodome covers, and gun hoods. 
It may be made as a manually operated 
lock or as a bellcrank for installation in 
a control system where irreversibility is 
required. 

The basic quadrant is 
of stainless steel parts and may be altered 
to meet any installation or stress require- 
ment. The production model is designed 
for loads up to 150 in.-lbs., with a safety 
factor of five to one. The mounting frame 
may pe adapted to fit. amy requirements 


constructed 


for single- or multiple-control systems 
The new lock consists of a pivotable 
a locking mechanism otf 
working parts, two locking shoes 
and a quadrant—to lock a 
output lever. The secondary lever is always 
locked position with no backlas!i of 
additional 


lever, in either direction, om 


lever which has 
three 


secondary of 


in a 
lost motion. Any force on the 
secondary 
pounds the coupling or sheer action be 
tween the shoes and the quadrant 

The lock is unaffected by vibration re 
gardless of load and does not depen. on 
friction. When the primary lever is m ved 
direction, the 
quadrant unlock; when the 
leased the mechanism automatically re:urns 
to the locked position. 

Said to be the only lock which has 
successfully met the Navy test require 
ments, the Reid development is a free 
operating assembly, requiring no lubrcicé 
Extremely fine set ings 


in either shoes on the 


force 1s [fe- 


tion or adjustment 
can be made and held under heavy v:5ra 
t1i0n 
Address 
No. Lincoln St. 


Reid Metal Parts Co., ~02! 
Burbank, Calit. 
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High-Intensity Light 


Thermal Beam, a new automatically 
controlled, high-intensity airport runway 


light announced by the Line Material 
Company, gives promise of solving many 
of the operating problems in high-inten- 
sity lighting. Approved under CAA Spec- 
ication L-818, the new lighting unit 
combines operation, brightness, and coning 
controls into a single operation, and by 
elimination of beam control circuits and 
auxiliary equipment offers lower instal- 
lation and maintenance cost. 


The Thermal Beam operates on the 
principle that increased intensity should 
be accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease im coning to provide the ultimate 
in visibility, and this coordinated feature 
is built into the new light. In optical 
lesign, the Thermal Beam uses fewer 
ight control elements, thereby increasing 

maximum optical efficiency. 

Address Line Material Company, 

Lighting Division. Milwaukee 1, 


’ _ 
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ided Corner 

ey Manufacturing Corp. of El Se- 
Calif., has announced a new de- 
ture for its all-aluminum materials 
g trucks—a cast aluminum rounded 

x the truck bed frame, intended 
mate the source of damage and 
presented by the sharp corner de- 
eviously used. 

Tobey Tonster, shown here, is 
e and 48” long, weighs 57 pounds 
capable of carrying a one-ton load. 
iress: Tobey Manufacturing Corp., 
Segundo Blvd., El Segundo, Calif. 


AN Fittings 
Special Fittings 
Flexible Metal Hose 
Assemblies 


Silicone Rubber Hose 
Assemblies 


We will be pleased to quote 
on all AN fittings and special 
aircraft components. Write or 


phone for further information. 


AIRCRAFT 


" COMPONENTS 


IV/S/0N 
AR KAPPLE 


r St. Batavia, Ill. Phone Bat 


SALES OFFICES 


10 S. Union St. 1016 Fisher Building 
Bay Shore, N. Y. Detroit 2, Michigan 
Bay Shore 6161 , Trinity 4-3580 


127 Crosby Avenue 1619 Seevers Avenue 
Kenmore, New York Dalias, Texas 
Riverside 5186 Woodlawn 1676 


426 Transportation Bidg. 217 Ninth Ave., North 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio Seattle 9, Washington 
Garfield 0612 SEneca 4948 


10 High St., 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Liberty 2-6935 





















































































HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


Mute Koom 


THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 


NEW YORK ADDRESS 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48"ST.,N.Y.C.17 














SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HEADQUARTERS 





* AVIATION ROOM 
Home of the “Q.B’s” 


* AIRLINES CENTER 
American, Pan-American, KLM, TWA, Westera 
and Northwest Airlines ticket offices. 


* AIRPORTRANSIT 
Exclusive Hollywood Stop 


% AIRCRAFT MFG. CENTER 


mn -t-1-1 4715 oe 


r | 
Hollywood # 


Hotel — 


| 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF | 

© YELETYPE LA $47 
L. 8. NELSON. Genera. Manacte | 


ee * al ad 


7000 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
© PHONE HO 9-2442 
THOS. €. HULL. PRespent 


| facturing Company, 








Technical Literature 


RUBBERIZED ABRASIVES: Applica 
tion of Cratex rubberized abrasives, to 
gether with complete specifications and 
prices, appears in Catalog No. 53 issue: 
by the Cratex Manufacturing Co., 8! 
Natoma St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


ROTARY TOOLS: mM. A. Ford Manu 
Inc., Davenport 
Iowa, has published a new catalog 
which includes descriptions, illustrations 
and specifications and 363 shapes and 
sizes of high speed steel rotary tools 





7 
SILICONE RUBBER INSULATION: 
“Silicone Rubber: A New Insulating Ma- 
terial for Wire and Cable” is a reprint 
of a recent trade article written by 
M. G. Noble, silicone engineer, General 
Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


. 

AIR DIFFUSERS: New 64-page selec- 
tion manual No. 45-1953, published by 
Anemostat Corporation of America, 10 
East 39th Street, New York, N. Y., con- 
tains data for simplifying choice of 
proper air diffusers in air conditioning 
systems. 


. 
MOLDED AND EXTRUDED RUB- 


BER PARTS: Various types of molded 
and extruded rubber parts manufac- 


| tured by the Industrial Division of Tyer 


| Rubber Company, 


Andover, Mass. are 
detailed in a new catalog titled “Molded 
and Extruded Parts of Natural and Syn- 


| thetic Rubber.” 


a 
FORK LIFT TRUCK LIGHTS: Cata- 
log sheet outlines selection of lighting 
combinations for all fork lift trucks 


| and tractors manufactured by Tow- 
motor Corporation, 1226 East 152nd 
Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
- 


TIME DELAY RELAYS: G-V _ minia- 
ture and octal size thermal time delay 
relays of hermetically sealed adjustable 
type are described in a four-page, two- 
color brochure, Publication No. 30, by 
G-V Controls, Inc., 28 Hollywood Plaza, 
East Orange, N. J. 


. 
FASTENERS: Franklin C. Wolfe 
Company, Inc., 3644 Eastham Drive, 
Culver City, Calif. is distributing a new 
brochure describing their standard pro- 
ducts and services for sealing bolts 


studs, rivets, AN fittings, access doors, 
hatch covers, flanges, and electrical 
terminals. 
ae 

DEWPOINT MEASURING: A _ new 
eight-page, two-color bulletin on ‘ew- 
point measuring equipment for incica- 
| tion and recording of dewpoint = 

:b1e 


perature in a gas stream is ava 
from the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

rf 


METALWORKING. An addendu:n to 
the 1950 “Directory of Metalworking 
Machinery” has been issued by the De- 


fense Supply Management Agency of 
the Department of Defense. Copies 
available from the Superintenden: of 
Documents, U. S. Government Prin 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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AIR LINES 


DEPENDS ON CHAMPIONS 


146 miles a minute=every minute of the year! 








’ minute of the day and night, United is an exclusive Champion user, 
d Air Lines Mainliners cover 146 as are the great majerity of major air 
a total last year of 77,000,000 lines in this country and abroad. 


and depend on Champion Spark : ; : 

every mile of the way! Says Mr. J. A. Herlihy, United vice 

president in charge of engineering and 
in its twenty-sixth year of opera- maintenance: “Champion Spark Plugs 
United is the oldest transconti- play an important part in helping us 
| airline, flying three million pas- maintain our reputation for safety and 
rs a year on routes stretching from dependable operation. If better spark 
n to Honolulu and from Vancouver plugs than Champion were available we 
1 Diego. certainly would be using them.” 


1S A PRIME SUPPLIER 
A 
“PSO SPARK PLUO COMPANY OF AIRCRAFT, MARINE The RC26S and R37S-1 are the 
AND AUTOMOTIVE most widely used of Champion's 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO SPARK PLUGS TO THE many types of aircraft spark plugs. 
U.S. ARMED FORCES 
- 
— 

























From the moment an airliner’s propellers bite the air — 
to the time hours later when their thundering engines are cut, 
oil fizhts a constant battle against damaging heat and friction. An engine's 
performance is only as reliable as thé oil that lubricates it. 
- ® Tov iintain their reputation for dependability, the top airlines in the nation 
speci the very best in Aircraft Oils. Today, more than 45% of the oil 
use: major scheduled airlines in the U.S. is supplied by Sinclair. 


The is no better proof of dependability. 


S ICLAIR AIRCRAFT OILS 


» 
Sin Refining Company, AYiation Sales 


h Avenue, New York do, N.Y. 





Emigrant Fares 30% 


Lower Across Pacific 


Canadian Pacific Airlines is charg- 
ing emigrant fares from Hong Kong and 
Tokyo to Vancouver that are 30%, under 
the regular tariffs of other carriers. 

The same fares, specifically limited 
to emigrants, were requested several 
months ago by all Pacific carriers 
through the International Air Transport 
Association, but were disapproved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as “adverse to 
the public interest . . . unjustly dis- 
criminatory . . . uneconomic fare reduc- 
tions.” 

Following disapproval, CPAL filed 
the same tariffs with Canada’s Air Trans- 
port Board, which allowed them to be- 
come effective April 8. Hong Kong- 
Vancouver rate is $500, compared with 
regular fare of $726, while Tokyo-Van- 
couver is $450 against $650. The $726 
and $650 fares are also charged by other 
lines to west coast cities, such as Seattle 
and San Francisco. 

Whether Pan American, Northwest 
and Philippine Air Lines will meet 
CPAL’s fares remains to be seen. Some 
officials have claimed there is substantial 
emigrant traffic, others hold that it is 
sparse. If the U.S. lines file such tariffs, 
CAB cannot suspend them, although it 
may start an investigation. 















Positive lock 
with toggle action 


High Strength Access 


Latch weighing only 3.2 
ounces, takes an ultimate load 
of 2,700 Ibs. in tension, 5,000 
in shear. Designed for panels. cargo 
doors, radomes, and similar surfaces. 
Suitable for either hinged or detach- 
able panels. Special pull-up and ad- 
justment features. Heavy duty toggle 
Gives positive lock when flush. 

Simmonds Cowling Latches weigh 
6 to 8 ounces, take an ultimate load 
of 7,000 Ibs. Pull-up is % inch. Sizes 
to fit cowling curvatures from 27 in- 
ches to flat. For bulletins on these 
latches, write to: 


SIMMONDS 


AEROCESSORIES, INC. 


TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 




















Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 


HAT do present and potential air travelers want to know about the airlines? 

Do they want to read advertisements about speed and safety, or price and 
accommodations? It seems that the airlines have been stressing the latter, while 
a survey shows that people are much more interested in the former. 


Interviews with 670 people were conducted by the school of business ad- 
ministration of the University of California at Los Angeles. Over 80°% of those 
interviewed had seen or heard air travel advertising recently; 48°% recalled one or 
more of the ideas in the ads. The idea remembered by most (20%) was price, but 
only four per cent said that price had anything to do with whether or not they 
liked a particular form of transport. Only 11% recalled anything about speed in 
ads, but 90% of air travelers and 66°% of potential passengers said that this was a 
definite advantage. 


On the all-important subject of safety, 53°, of the people who haven't 
traveled by air said fear of accidents was the thing they disliked most about air 
transport, and 23° of the air travelers had the same feeling. Yet only two per 
cent remembered seeing anything about safety in airline ads. 


It may be that the airlines won’t agree with all the survey results (many will 
claim that they have stressed speed, for example), but at least they may want to 
take another look at what they’re trying to sell. 


In the March 30 issue, we discussed the Brian Donlevy tele- 
vision show, “Dangerous Assignment,” and noted that wherever Don- 
levy traveled he was always on a TWA Connie. However, interior 
shots showed him sitting in a single seat next to a square window and 
we suggested that maybe TWA should have him filmed in a double 
seat next to a round window. This item has drawn comments (includ- 
ing one from Ralph Damon, president) from throughout the TWA 
system. Biggest point made is that Super Connies have square 
windows, so Donlevy’s okay. We invite all those who commented to 
watch the show. If we recall correctly, the interior furnishings are 
shades of the 30’s. You fellows really wouldn’t want them in your 


Super Connies. 
* 


Many times in this column we have given credit for excellent airline pro- 
motional material. Now we want to give you one man’s opinion on how not to 
promote air transportation. 


We have a brochure distributed by TPA Aloha Airline (owned and operated 
by Trans-Pacific Airlines Ltd., in Hawaii). TPA is operating DC-3’s, and for the 
most part the brochure does a creditable selling job. However, on facing pages 

ety 


there is reproduced (1) the award received by TPA from the National S 
Council for fatality-free operation, and (2) results of a survey on which twin- 
engine airplane people prefer. This survey, conducted in the U.S. by a rese rch 
organization, purports to show that a substantial majority of air travelers prefer 
the DC-3 for “safety and dependability” over two other types of twin-engine t:.ns 
ports (which are named in the brochure). In addition to air travelers, the gereral 


public was questioned and was said to show a similar preference for the |)C-3 
for “safety” and “reliability.” 

TPA faces Convair competition from Hawaiian Airlines. But since w1¢n 
is it good practice to print graphs, each representing—by name—an airplane ind 
allegedly showing how yours is preferred over all others for safety, reliability and 
dependability? There’s certainly nothing wrong with talking about the ger . 

na 


subject of safety, but since when is comparative safety being used in promoti 
literature? It’s the first time we've ever seen this approach used. We trust it’s the 
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last. 
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Domestic Airline Revenues and Expenses, Fourth Quarter 1952 
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American $ 48,127,401 | § 40,263,164 $ 2249, $1,271,102 P 2,839,026 | *430,069|% 243,77 | $ 41,833,140 | $ 20,756,786]8 21,076,954 |2 6,294,262 
praniff 7,221,3 6,599,460 732 1323 | 183,241] 50,882] 105,598 7,296,226 3,573,470| 3,717,756 “74,862 
capital 10,911,171 9,414,669 280,819 334,338 | 296,399 | 65,130] 402,578 9,971,130 4,750,340] 5,220,790 940,042 
varibair 275 209,454 Mee sans 8,045 1,642 2,992 273,606 117,776 155,830 1,82 
ces 3,882,108 3,378,472 215,546 114,204 99,488 27,460 36,569 3,285,904 1,585,465 1,700,439 204 
Colonial 1,640,132 1,215,030 325,524 12,859 21,637 7,506| 52,17 1,474,672 648,28 826,387 165,460 
Continental 2,633,478 2,236,250 285,483) 22,932 56,710] 14,399 165 2,418,987 1,251,355] 1,167,632 244,492 
Delta 7,071,991 6,232, 264 286,003 141,336 240,558 155 7e 72,383 6,137,459 1270 500} 3,046, 934,532 
Eastern 29,149,778 | 26,999,172 626,483} 532,503 | 383,543] 415,389| 84,521 23,374,856 12,242,861 12,231,995| 5,774,922 
Heveiian 1,085,650 ul 199,057 «eee 168,569 13,135 2,821 1,070, 409,802 660,682 15,166 
National 6,989,331 6,024,794 199,420, 65,478 | 347,166 | 145,110] 59,353 6,341,529 3,182,195] 3,259,334 647,802 
Northeast »570, 730 1,202, 024) 283,788 29,499 245427 5,082 ; 1,727,216 739, 382 987,834]  =156,486 
iorthwest 9,342,880 7,811,319 542,767] 215,892 447,151 49,426} 200,161 10,411,448 by7Moy151 | 5,637,297] =1,068,568 
Trans Pacific 417,625 296,155 78,480 1,619 13,398 2,431] 16,015 437,379 164,513 272,866 19,754 
TWA 31,298,467 27,194,538] 1,392,047} 980,614 | 1,002,527] 222,725] 123,665 27,156,918 14,482,261 | 12,674,657] 4,141,549 
United 37,192,178 | 30,788,021] 2,617,416] 1,250,941 | 1,488,301 | 240,364] 266,272 32,173,496 | 15,061,193 | 17,112,303] 5,018,682 
Western 768 4,144,398 210,585] ° al, Thyh% | 24,817 742 4,077,365 1,928,647] 2,148,718 691,239 
TOTALS 203,578,320 | 174,684,301] 9,950,471) 5,202,698 | 7,694,680 |1,791,341 | 1,671,648 | 179,461,815 | 88,763,982] 90,697,893 | 24,116,505 





All-Cargo Airline Operations, Fourth Quarter and Calendar, 1952 


























































3,833,697 hl reports th the Civil Jeronautics Board 
1,028,540 rly rather than a monthly basis. This 
5,033,618 he fact that/the airlines are no lonper 
p standardiged reporting system for| form kl fingbncial 
asis, but e@ monthly Pormpeny manapement reports 
9,895,855 rriers. 
ardized form 1 financiBl schedules] will continge to 
M quarterly brith CA3 anfi will be suprised on phat basis. 
3,444,031] 5,037,251] 68,37 766,112 552,102] 99.66 
1,131,567] 1,291,676] 87,41 229,841 140,820 | 100,00 
4,909,813 614,483] 87.45 847,868] 811,060] 78,26 
Final figvres are not jevaila 
11,018,613 260,986] 77.26 2,185,.us 1,796,046 2,487,986P 2,236,277) 40,552] * 2,160,24451,507,583 | $ 652,663] > 327,70 
3,246,469) 3,940,889] 82,38 705,159] 427,154] 100,00 528, 54 4%, eees 496,934 339,367 157,568 31,659 
14,897,454] 17,358,702] 85,82 2,648,486 2,500,561] 76.85] 2,533,689] 2,056,063 . 641, 1,625,441] 1,016,160 -107,912 
figgres are not jevaila 
29,162,536] 35,560,577] 82.01 | 5,538,793 | 4,723,761 4,789,079 319,253 5,298, 3,472,391] 1,826,391 251,487 
37,867,510] 47,415,247] 79.86 | 7,464,587 | 6,659,968 6,572,050 166,887 6,369, 4,250,858 | 2,118,628 819,175 
10,778,490] 13,179, «78 | 2,357,498 | 1,717,004 1,636,963 eeee 1,720, 1,174,342 546,429 12,054 
48,579,907] 58,006,319] 83.75 | 8,729,179] 8,924,111 6,938,409] 471,629 8,580,114 4,949,968] 3,630,126 33,13 
Final figgres are waila’ 
97,225,907 1118, 601,436] 81.98 [18,551,264 17,301,083] 85.43 17,534,713] 15,147,442 638,516] 16,670,379 10,375,188 | 6,295,183 864,342 
WOTE: Traffic figures] are exchusive of dbfense contfect opefations. However, finandial figureq, i.e., total operating Fevenues and] net 
po mary | incom, reflept the net fesult of défense c§ntract tions. net firurd is under Incidfntal R . 
bunt 4190, of CA3 roku a. 





























All-Cargo Airline Balance Sheet Data, Dec. 31, 1952 
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wars Nee —_— aad 
§ 5,165,475 |* 2,027,599 | ® 4,959,783 |$ 18,429 | # 3,492,063 F aaa 3,246,000] # 53,452 |$ 240,208 |$1,775,572 | $ 3,529,992 
367,334 51,371 41,625 83,362 353,663 eeee eoce 89,478 320,597 -220, 046 
3,504,312 934,620 | 2,858,925 87,745 | 3,398,867 197,208] 72,807 | 50,000 | 4,221,520 554,801 
ures are not available, 
9,037,120 | 3,013,590 | 7,860,333 | 355,536 7,2bby593, 3 y443,208| 126,259 | 379,686 | 6,327,609 | 2,755,244 | 
67 
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Are you a Forgotten Customer . . . a mere name on the bills from 
your aviation distributor? Are your needs elbowed aside by the 
demands of the military, and the orders of volume purchasers? 
Are you accustomed to waiting? 

Yes? Then you need Airwork. For Airwork has only Live 
Customers. The entire organization, from President to Shipping 
Clerks, is geared to your needs, and the best way to fill them. 

You can’t become a Forgotten Customer with Airwork’s Per- 
sonalized Service. Prompt, continuous attention to your orders 
prevents that. 

Your engine overhauls are timed for delivery before the 
scheduled date. Production Control follows your order all the 
way. A million dollar inventory gives you off-the-shelf delivery 
of 12,000 different items. “Specials” that must be ordered from 
the factory are given a continuous follow-up so you will not 
face unknown delays. The next plane or truck that leaves the 
Airwork warehouse carries the items you ordered. 

Whatever your aircraft power plant needs may be — the best 
way to fill them is through Airwork’s Personal Service. Call 
Millville (N.J.) 1750; Miami 88-3467 or Washington (D.C.) 
Dupont 7-8864. 

Airwork distributes a full line of spare parts, factory new and 
warranted by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Bendix Aviation, Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation and 19 other leading manufacturers 


of aviation supplies. 
| | | 


Factory authorized distrib- 
utor for Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft and Continental 
Motors Corporation en- 
gines and engine driven 
accessories. 





CORPORATION 


MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


rwork 

















1952 Aijrline Salaries 


Following are 1952 airline 
salaries as reported to CAB: 





American Airlines, Inc. 

C. R. Smith, pres. and dir., $63,064 
salary (up $13,582); O. M. Mosier, v.; 
and dir., $37,145 salary (up $4,353 
R. E. S. Deichler, v.p., $35,000 salary 
(up $2,208); L. G. Fritz, v.p., $35,000 
salary (up $2,208); William J. Hogan, 
v.p. and treas. $37,145 salary (up $4,353); 
William Littlewood, v.p., $20,000 salary 
(down $5,833); C. W. Jacob, v.p., $37,- 
145 salary (up $4,353); R. W. D. Smith, 
Jr., V.p., $25,000 salary (up $1,104); G. J. 
Brandeweide, v.p., $29,032 salary (up $2,- 
636): G. K. Griffin, v.p., $22,000 salary 
(up $3,379); Carlene Roberts, v.p., $25,- 
000 salary (down $2,792); W. H. Johnson, 
secy., $19,270 salary (up $4,707); P. G. 
Larie, comptroller and asst. treas., $18,- 
112 salary (up $1,274); T. L. Boyd, asst 
v.p., $22,000 salary (up $1,522); G. E. 


Markt, asst. secy., $12,612 salary (‘up 
$965); C. R. Speers, asst. v.p., $22,000 
salary (up $2,000); M. Whitlock, asst. 


v.p., $18,000 salary (up $2,037); E. 0. 
Schroeder, asst. v.p., $15,837 salary; L. E. 
Glasgow, asst. comptroller and asst 
treas., $17,112 salary (up $1,274); V. J. 
Long, asst. secy. and asst. treas., $15,612 
salary (up $1,274); W. L. McMillen, asst. 
secy. and asst. Treas., $15,612 salary (up 
$612); M. L. Rinehart, asst. treas., $17,- 
126 salary; A. A. Paradis, asst. secy., 
$10,612 salary (up $1,054); A. R. Bone, 
Jr., regional v.p., $16,500 salary (up $2,- 
037); W. N. Bump, regional v.p., $16,500 
salary (up $2,037); T. P. Gould, regional 
v.p., $16,500 salary (up $1,922); S. G. 
King, regional v.p., $16,500 (up $2,037); 
M. D. Miller, regional v.p., $16,500 salary 
(up $2,037). 


Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc. 


Dionisio Trigo, pres., $15,000 salary 
(up $2,500); Benigno Trigo, v.p., $6,000 
salary (up $1,250); Frank H. Sheldon, 


v.p., traffic, $8,700 salary (up $150); Jose 
M. Sierra, v.p., operations, $11,500 salary 


(up $750); L. A. Lockhart, treas., $8,100 
salary (up $150); Adolfo Valdes, secy., 
no salary. 


Colonial Airlines, Inc. 


Branch T. Dykes, pres. and dir. 
$22,800 salary (up $6,800); Alfons B. 
Landa, pres. and dir. $1,500 salary 


(down $5,033.33); Thomas J. Dunnion, 
chief accounting officer, $15,000 salary; 


Robert H. Herrnstein, v.p., traffic «nd 
sales (acting), $12,800 salary (up “5,- 
195.70); James F. Gormley, treas., *!0,- 


922.58 salary (down $1,577.29); The 
A. Campo, asst. treas., $6,370 salory; 
Norman D. MacDonald, treas., $7,2' |34 
salary (up $1,385.84); L. Orville Car er- 
on, v.p., secy., $13,950 salary (up 4,- 
366.67); Donald A. Duff, exec. v.p., nd 
gen. megr., $5,712.49 salary; Edmonc M. 
Hanrahan, dir. and chairman of be -rd, 
no salary; John J. Murphy, dir. nd 
chairman exec. comm. $10,000 si wy 
(up $6,500). 

NOTE: Amounts shown for Dykes, Ca ‘p90, 
and MacDonald represent total 1952 sal. rie 
paid, regardless of position held. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

C. E. Woolman, pres., gen mgr. nd 
dir, $30,000 salary, $5,522 bonus nd 
indirect compensation; Charles H. ) :2l- 
son, V.p., operations, $20,000 salary, ©3,- 
094 bonus and indir.; Laigh C. Par ef, 
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v.p., traffic and dir., $21,000 salary, $2,- 
660 bonus and indir.; Todd G. Cole, 
‘omptroller and asst. secy., $12,100 salary, 
3608 bonus and indir.; Travis Oliver, 
reas. and dir., $1,200 salary; C. H. 
MeHenry, secy. and dir., $1,200 salary; 
Catherine Fitzgerald, asst. treas., $5,425 
salary (up $625), $1,247 bonus and indir. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

E. V. Rickenbacker, pres. and dir., 
$50,000 salary, $13,283.15 bonus and in- 
direct compensation; P. H. Brattain, 
first v.p. and dir., $30,000 salary, $6,596.51 
bonus and indir.; S. L. Shannon, second 
v.p. and dir., $27,500 salary, $4,875.71 
bonus and indir.; T. F. Armstrong, secy., 
treas. and dir., $21,875 salary (up $1,- 
875), $3,967.71 bonus and indir.; L. P. 
Arnold, v.p., $22,500 salary, $3,527.87 
bonus and indir.; M. M. Frost, v.p., $25,- 
000 salary, $2,730.29 bonus and _ indir.; 
C. Froesch, v.p., $10,900 salary (up $350), 
$1,973.05 bonus and indir.; J. H. Brock, 
v.p., $17,500 salary, $2,199.98 bonus and 
indir.; W. Van Dusen, v.p., $18,750 
salary (up $5,000); T. E. Creighton, asst. 
secy., $9,083.33 salary (up $1,458.33), 
$616.46 bonus and indir.; F. L. Farley, 


asst. treas. $10,900 salary (up $1,125.07), | 


$1,117.68 bonus and indir.; W. R. Black- 
wood, comptroller, $12,500 salary 
$10,500). 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. 

Thomas F. Ryan, III, chairman of 
board, no salary, $600 bonus and indir.; 
J. W. Miller, pres. and dir. $18,102 
salary, $600 bonus and indir.; John A. 
Cunningham, v.p., operations, $10,547 


salary; Hugh W. Coburn, v.p., traffic and | 


sales, $7,598 salary; C. H. Calhoun, v.p., 
engineering and maintenance, $4,639 
salary; W. L. Walker, treas., $7,969 salary; 
P. H. Carr, secy., $6,400 salary; 
W. D. King, asst. treas., $6,029 salary, 
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Facts « 


Figure: 











Perennial Maytime 
favorite in Dallas gardens - 
is the full-blooming 
genus La Femme Texana 
Terrifique, also quite 
popular in at least 11 other 
months of the year. This 
delicately-foliaged specimen 
is the Ann Neyland 
variety, 18, 110 lbs., 5°5”, 
blonde-topped and blue-eyed. 


Fact: 
The Southwest Airmotive 


Sales Department = 
$f» 


relationship with the famed -. 


is proud especially of its 


“Bendix family”. You can 
fill your needs with certainty 
and speed from our great 
inventory of factory- 


new units and parts by 


Mary C. Oliver, asst. secy., $3,084 salary. 
NOTE: Figures shown are through August 






Bendix Products, Scintilla 


15, 1952, since merger with Brani irways | . . 
ry was effective August 16. 1952. Teteteee ~ | Magneto, and Eclipse-Pioneer, 
00 comparisons with 1951 were made. See issue | oe . 
:, of April 13, 1953 for 1952 Braniff report. | Divisions of the Bendix 
rse — 6 cae 
n Northeast Airlines, Inc. | Aviation Corp. — - 
100 Paul F. Collins, chairman of board, = 
"y., no salary; George E. Gardner, pres. and 


dir. $25,000 salary (up 2c), $5,000 bonus 
and indirect compensation; A. A. Lane, 
vp. operations, $15,000 salary (up $600); 


lir., R. i. Turner, v.p., sales, $15,000 salary | 

B. (‘up $3,000), $3,000 bonus and indir.; | 

ary Re milton Heard, treas., $15,000 salary; | 

_-, H Foley, clerk, no salary. 

= Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

5,- roil Hunter, pres., gen. mgr., and 

10,- c 48,000 salary (up $2,250; Malcolm 

yas Ss wckay, exec. v.p., $30,000 salary (u s o- . . 

°y; $ ); E. L Whyatt, v.p. and Me Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd. Western Air Lines, Inc. 

w* t , $24,000 salary (up $3,000); Linus Rudy F. Tongg, pres. and dir., $15,- T. C. Drinkwater, pres. and dir., $46,- 

- ( — vp. yh — =. 000 — y agg nef David A. man 312 salary (up $4,583), $650 bonus and 

- y (up $3, ; Fran - Vp. an 3 ' salary own .... “pong 

nd 3 vp. Operations, $20,000 salary (up $283.37); Hung Keau Hee, v.p. and dir., indirect compensation; S. R. Shatto, V.p. 

M. . Amos Culbert, v.p. sales, $18,- $9,000 salary (up $925); Richard H. Per. and dir., $24,435 salary (up $4,019), 

rd, > Salary (up $94.10) (resigned Oct. King, v.p., $9,575 salary; Archie K. $650 bonus and indir.; M. W. Landes, 

nd you J. ~y Orient —— ee A elle — salary vy.p. service & dir., $18,697 salary (up 

ry ) salary (up $5,230); L. S. Ho » (down 3 Cc D. Young, treas., ) s and indir. A. F. 
$18,000 salary (up $2,250); A. F. $8,475 salary (up $1,175); Harry A. — on hag ae ate - =. 

po, I v.p. and secy., $20,000 salary (up Bowen, asst. secy., no salary; Daniel K. elly, v.p. sales, . salary (up $3, 

ies : : James W. Mariner, asst. vp. Ainoa, vp. and dir, no salary; Hung 385); P. E. Sullivan, v.p. and secy., $18,- 
$2,786.67 salary (entered office Wai Ching, v.p. and dir., no salary; Sai 697 salary (up $3,385); J. J. Taylor, v.p. 
rg Cc. ene Sa secy., oo a Vp. — no pa mt and treas., $18,697 salary (up $3,385); 

: a up : A. DB. peras, . Ing, v.p. an r., no salary; x i , $16.42 l 

~- : reas., $2,833.30 salary (entered of- Katsumi Kometani, v.p. and dir., no » © emt age: 4 M c nm nomad 

- f Sept. "22, 1952); William J. Eiden, salary; A. Paul Low, v.p. and dir. no ‘UP $3,151); Charles ©. 2. vox, comp 

-y a treas., $8,733.31 salary (down $2,- salary: Richard C, Tongg, v.p. and dir., roller and asst. treas., $11,954 salary (up 

. er, ’ ' (Resigned Sept. 22, 1952). no salary. $6,102). 
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He holds a traveling man’s job .. . 
and leads a family man’s life 


Time was when the man who traveled for a living enjoyed precious 

few hours of home life. But that, of course, was before air travel came 
of age and TWA had a chance to become such a good family friend. 
Nowadays, the traveling businessman is rarely separated by more 

than a few pleasant Constellation Skyliner hours from those he holds near 
and dear. And the same convenient TWA schedules that let him 

start later and arrive fresher at his distant point of call help 

him get home oftener and earlier as well. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... FLY 
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New Machine Speeds Western's Ticketing 


Burroughs Ticketeer also keeps sales record, saves 


on ticket stock, facilitates auditing and accounting. 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


TICKET MACHINE that gives 

the passenger faster service, retains 
a record of all sales, facilitates auditing, 
and saves on ticket stock has been 
adopted by Western Air Lines. 

The first airline to install the Bur- 
roughs “Ticketeer” (it’s being used by 
three railroads), Western will shortly 
have 14 of the machines in operation at 
principal traffic points. Test installations 
at Los Angeles and San Francisco were 
completely successful, WAL said. Ma- 
chines are leased from the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. 

Individual flat metal matrices are 
used in the issuance of tickets. To issue 
a Los Angeles-San Francisco round-trip, 
for example, the agent selects the LAX- 
SFO round-trip matrix from a_ rack, 
inserts it in the machine, and out comes 
the ticket. The only writing that is 
necessary on the ticket is flight number, 
date of flight, and departure time. 


Running Total 
At the same time that it is printing 
the necessary information on the ticket, 
the matrix is also recording several 
different types of data on a journal in- 
side the machine, and a running total 
of revenue is kept. 
Principal advantages claimed for the 
Ticketeer are: 
* Speedy service for the customer; 
* Ease of operation; 
* Savings on ticket stock; 
* Savings in auditing and account- 
ing expense; 
* Faster day-end balancing; 
* Reduction in 
time. 
the start of a shift, the agent 
in his own coded key into the ma- 


agents’ training 


cl o make it operative. The journal 
W en record his code number next 
to ry ticket he issues. He also ob- 
ti 'y inserting a card, the sales total 
o1 machine at the opening of the 


t any time during the day, he can 
il 1 card and get a total of sales to 
th oment. At the end of the shift, he 
ol a closing reading. The difference 
be: en opening and closing readings 


gi iim the sales total, which he bal- 
ans against cash, air travel plan sales, 
et 


1¢ machine will also issue write-in 


tic for points not covered by ma- 
trices. At close-out, the agent would add 
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the value of write-ins to the recorded 
total of printed destination sales. 

A matrix is easily handled and its 
length varies according to the number of 
coupons to be printed. It prints on the 
ticket the class of service, type of coupon, 
origin, destination, fare, tax and total 
(WAL is also showing the refund value 
on the return portion of a round-trip 
ticket). The machine, independent of 
the matrix, prints on the ticket the date 
of issue, ticket number, machine identi- 
fication number, and type of transaction. 
The latter information—cash, travel 
plan, etc—is controlled by the agent 
through adjustment of a lever. 

For a one-way flight, a three-coupon 
ticket is issued—auditor’s coupon, flight 
coupon and passenger’s coupon. A 
round-trip is four coupons. These are 
accordion-type tickets, each of which 
measures 2 by 24% inches. The machine 
will hold about 8,000 coupons. 

Ticket stock for the Burroughs 
machine is considerably cheaper than the 
book-type tickets used by some airlines. 





BURROUGHS TICKETEER is 45” high 
by 16” wide by 20” deep. Note ticket 
coming from slot on left. Matrix (with 
tab) has been inserted at front. 


Airline sources state that the book-type 
will cost from $26 to $29 per 1,000. It 
is possible to obtain stock suitable for 
the Ticketeer for as low as $1 per 1,000 
($4 per 1,000 for a four-coupon ticket). 
All coupons issued by the machine are 
originals—there are no carbons. 

The number of matrices needed by 
an airline depends, of course, on the 
number of destinations it wishes to cover. 
In addition to points on its own system, 
it may want to cover the most frequent 
interline transactions (WAL at present 
is limiting the machine to on-line). 

Matrices can be made to cover such 
transactions (a matrix will issue a maxi- 
mum of five coupons; by inserting two 
matrices in sequence a 10-coupon ticket 
could be issued). For cities to which the 
airline has light traffic volume, write-in 
tickets can be used. 

Those elements of the matrix which 
control such variable factors as fare and 
tax are interchangeable in case of tariff 
revisions. 


Traffic Analysis 


A carrier can also make its traffic 
analysis work easier by having a 
“counter” attached to each matrix. This 
device records the number of times a 
particular matrix has been used in a 
certain period. 

Matrices are stored in metal racks. 
A typed tab on the end of each one en- 
ables the agent to locate it easily. Differ- 
ent colored tabs may also be used. 

The audit journal, on the inside of 
the machine, keeps a record of each 
ticket sold, including such information 
as type of sale, a coded number for 
destination, whether ticket was one-way 
or round-trip, fare, tax, total, ticket num- 
ber, and seller’s identification number. It 
is also possible to have the journal, 
which is 534 inches wide, record inter- 
line data, such as on-line revenue, off- 
line revenue, and total. 

The number of Ticketeers needed 
in a particular traffic office would de- 
pend on the volume of business han- 
dled. A major office would probably 
need one at each agent’s position. Others, 
however, might get along with less, 
possibly by making arrangements to 
direct passengers requesting the most 
frequently traveled routes to a sales 
position equipped with the machine. 


The Ticketeer was originally de- 
signed by the General Register Corp. All 
rights and patents were acquired by 
Burroughs three years ago. Machines are 
leased by the company on a monthly 
rental basis. It also makes up the 
matrices on order from the carrier. 


Ticket stock is furnished by the carrier. 
eee 
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On the runways...in the skyways 





You can depend on Esso Aviation Products 





Whether you’re fueling up for a short hop or getting a 
complete servicing before a long flight at one of the 
hundreds of Esso Dealer Airports ... you can be sure 
of happy flying when you are using Esso Aviation Prod- 
ucts. Flying executives, private plane owners, commer- 
cial airline operators all recognize the sign—famous 
for dependable products and high-quality fuels and 
lubricants—the ESSO WINGS! 

They choose Esso Aviation Products, backed by con- 
stant research at America’s largest petroleum labora- 
tory and proved by over 43 years of actual flying. They 


TO GET THE ESSO CO-PILOT 
—a complete directory of Esso 
Dealer Airports, write Esso 
Aviation Products, Room 428, 
15 West 5i1st St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





prefer Esso Dealer Airports, staffed with trained, ex 
perienced operators for top service with products tha 
give top performance. You too can depend on Esso 
Aviation Products! 

Next flight take along an Esso Credit Card. Ther«’s 
new convenience in charging: 


eo 


e Lubrication, tire and battery service. 
e Landing fees. 

@ Overnight storage in transit. 

e Minor emergency fees. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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Trans-Texas Wins Local Service Routes 


Extension of Trans-Texas Airways’ 
ocal service routes from Dallas through 
\rkansas to Memphis was authorized by 
ne Civil Aeronautics Board last month. 
The Board, by a 4-0 vote, selected TTA 
over Pioneer Air Lines and Central Air- 

nes, applicants for substantially the 
same routes. 

Effective June 16, 1953, and valid 
until March 31, 1954, the new TTA 
routes are between Dallas, Tyler, Tex- 
arkana, Hot Springs, Little Rock and 
Pine Bluff, and: 

* Beyond Pine Bluff to Stuttgart, 
Helena-West Helenz, and Memphis; 

*Beyond Pine Bluff to Camden, El 
Dorado, Magnolia, and Shreveport. 

In addition, CAB authorized Ameri- 
can Airlines to suspend service tempo- 


rarily at Texarkana in favor of TTA’s 
new service, and eliminated from Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines’ certificate 
the authority to serve both Pine Bluff 
and El Dorado. 

CAB indicated it selected TTA be- 
cause of its cost estimates and because it 
had little other room to expand but 
north and east. Pioneer was ruled out 
largely because of its equipment situa- 
tion, resulting from the recent CAB re- 
fusal to underwrite higher costs of 
Martin 2-0-2 operations. 

Central, in need of additional mile- 
age to spread its costs, has other areas 
for expansion, CAB said, pointing to a 
recent investigation started to determine 
if Ozark Airlines’ Bartlesville-Kansas 
City segment should not be transferred 
to Central. 


CAB Firm On S&W Irish Charters 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
fused to reverse a decision which would 
limit approval of an aircraft charter 
agreement between Seaboard & Western 
Airlines and Aerlinte Eireann TTA 
(Irish Airlines) to a two-year period. 

The Board’s decision of January 28, 
1953, had been challenged by S&W and 
led to a postponement for one year of a 
trans-Atlantic passenger service contem- 
plated by the Irish line this year. 

Agreement calls for charter of air- 
craft by S&W to the Irish carrier. 
Originally DC4 aircraft were involved. 
Now it involves Lockheed Super-Con- 
stellations, which S& W expects delivery 
on next year. 

The CAB, answering the S&W 


challenge, gave these reasons to back up 
its two-year approval of the deal: 


® No particular benefits can be seen 
accruing to the defense effort under this 
agreement, which would not also be 
present if the contract did not exist; 


® Aircraft involved would be avail- 
able for defense purposes in any event; 


* The limited period of approval is 
in accord with, rather than contrary to, 
this Government's policy of fostering 
and encouraging the economic recovery 
of the nations of Western Europe, such 
policy being based upon assistance to 
such countries for a temporary period to 
enable them to develop their own re- 
sources without further aid. 





CAB MISCELLANY 





iedmont Aviation wants CAB to 
a orize a reduction in service to 
i -y, W. Va., because present service 
e exceeds the city’s requirements. 
I 1ont says annual savings will be 
a $15,000. 


‘nited Air Lines applied for dis- 
n “without prejudice” of the CAB 
€ ement proceeding instituted several 
‘s ago during the DC4 coach seat- 
i ntroversy. United and CAB settled 


t dispute informally and United 
there is no further need for the 
c ement case. 
* 


‘aboard & Western Airlines wants 
a: ~.emption to conduct “six to eight” 


f] ; between New York and Ham- 
M It, 1953 


burg this summer carrying passengers 
in connection with the City of Husum 


Festival. 
e o 


Alaska Airlines wants CAB to re- 
new its mail authorization for service 
between Nome and Anchorage, which 
expires June 30, 1953. Passenger and 
property rights over the route are not 


involved. 
— — 


National Airlines has asked CAB to 
reconsider a recent action which per- 
mitted a seven-day Miami stop-over 
tariff of Resort Airlines to become effec- 
tive. NAL questioned CAB’s failure to 
exercise its suspension powers, claiming 
Resort has no authority to stop-over that 
long at Miami. 





CAB News 





AS OF NOW 


The early reports that the Republi- 
can Administration would dispose of 
CAB’s complex New York-Balboa 
Through Service Proceeding in ex- 
peditious fashion have not proved well- 
founded. At press-time, the White 
House, under President Eisenhower, had 
had the case for three months. For six 
months prior to that, under former 
President Truman, the unpublished CAB 
decision was avoided. 

White House sources indicate the 
pressure of business has prevented any 
final action on the international pro- 
ceeding which, like all international air 
route matters, needs Presidential sanc- 
tion. The CAB decision, unofficial as it 
stands, calls for an Eastern-Braniff 
interchange between New York and 
Latin America and a National-Panagra- 
Pan American interchange. 

The question of just how fast CAB 
will handle the Slick-Flying Tiger 
Merger Case depends on the weight the 
Board attaches to arguments of Amer- 
ican Airlines that not only the merger 
but the issue of renewing the all-cargo 
lines’ temporary certificates should be 
tried in the same case. 

If CAB consolidates the issues, com- 
pletion of the merger this year is con- 
sidered unlikely; if the Board denies 
American’s proposal, the all-cargo car- 
riers may still meet theiz October 1, 
1953 target date. 


RECENT CAB DECISIONS 


@ Western Air Lines and United Air 
Lines granted temporary exemptions for 
one year to transport property between 
Los Angeles International Airport and 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank. 

e American Airlines denied use of 
Buffalo Municipal Airport for service to 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., pending a further 
showing by American the public interest 
will not be adversely affected. 

@ Resort Airlines’ proposed tariff 
naming seven-day stopovers at Miami 
on cruises between the U. S. and Latin 
America, placed under investigation but 
permitted to become effective pending 
outcome of the investigation. 


CAB CALENDAR 


May 12—Oral argument before the 
Board in Reopened Wiggins Renewal 
Investigation Case. Washington, D. C. 
(Docket 5055 et al.). 


May 12—Hearing on South Pacific 
Air Lines’ application to serve Hawaii- 
Society Islands. Washington, D. C. 
(Docket 5849). 


May 14—Conference in Domestic 
Air Freight Forwarder Investigation. 
Washington, D. C. (Docket 5947). 


June 22—Hearing in Trans-Pacific 
Certificate Renewal Case. Washington, 
D. C. (Docket 5031 et al.). 


July 6—Hearing in West Coast- 
Hawaii Case. Washington, D. C. (Docket 
5589 et al.). 


July 27—Hearing in States-Alaska 
Case. Washington, D. C. (Docket 5756 
et al.). 
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International Report 








Italy’s Libellula helicopter grosses 1,433 pounds, 
has a speed of 93 mph, and a range of 310 miles. 





INTERNATIONAL BRIEFS 





Agreement is reported near for 
French government to place final orders 
for the SE 219 and HD 45, two medium- 
range jet prototypes, scheduled to fly by 
mid-1955 and to complete airworthiness 
tests by late 1956. 

* . 

Swedish sources report that the 
Royal Swedish Air Force SAAB-29 (J29) 
swept-wing 660-mph jet fighter costs 
about $133,000, about one-third the cost 
of comparable American fighters. Oper- 
ating costs are reported to be about $133 
a day. 

e* @ 

The Flying Tiger Line and Air- 
work Ltd., British independent company 
authorized by the government to inau- 
gurate Atlantic cargo service, have ter- 
minated discussions which were reported 
ta have been leading to a working agree- 
ment between the two carriers. 

ee 

Twin-jet, all-weather fighter in pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union has been 
identified as the Mikoyan Mik-21, said to 
be designed without the collaboration of 


Mikoyan’s usual associate, Gurevich. 
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Airwork Ltd. has received a permit 
from the British government to operate 
all-cargo services over the route London- 
Nicosia-Tripoli (Lebanon)-Kukuk-Bagh- 
dad-Basra-Kuwait-Dhahran-Bahrein- 
Dukhan and/er Jabal Ali with non- 
traffic stops at Nice, Malta or Rome, 
and Mersa Matruh or Athens. Permit 
extends through March 31, 1960. 

ee 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will re- 
ceive dollars from VARIG, Brazilian air- 
line, in payment for its three Super 
Connies. Contrary to speculation, the 
dcwn payment was made in dollars. 

ee 


The French Nord 2501 transport 
will be operated on an experimental basis 
by Aerovias Brasil along its certificated 
routes for passengers, mail and cargo, 
under authorization from Brazilian civil 
aviation authorities. If satisfactory, the 
airline is said to be considering a 20- 
plane order. Brazilian Air Force also is 
reported to be negotiating for 20, in the 
event it cannot acquire the Fairchild 
C-119, 


Air France Negotiates 
For Sikorsky $-55's 


Air France has begun negotiations 
with SNCASE, French licensee for Si 
korsky aircraft, for the delivery of four 
to six Sikorsky S-55 eight-to-10 place heli 
copters. Negotiations began following 
Air France’s decision to go ahead with 
its plans for experimental operation of a 
network of helicopter routes. 

Primary purpose of the proposed ex 
perimental operation is for Air France 
to acquire technical and operational 
know-how in commercial helicopter op- 
erations and to train pilots for such 
services 


Tasman Looking for 
Solent Replacement 


Tasman Empire Airways is shop- 
ping for an aircraft to replace its Short 
Solent flying boats, currently flying in 
the Australia-New Zealand services. Tas- 
man sent representatives to England re- 
cently to imspect several Handley Page 
Hermes aircraft which BOAC is selling 
at $550,000 each. Initial reaction was 
reported to be unfavorable. 

Originally the carrier had planned 
to keep the Solents in service until tur- 
bine aircraft were available. Apparently 
it has decided to purchase “stop-gap” 
aircraft. 


French Carriers Sign 
Cooperative Agreement 


Air France and Compagnie des 
Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux 
(TAI), French independent airline, have 
signed a cooperative agreement to run 
for a period of five years. The agreemen 
includes financial, technical, and com- 
mercial provisions, which would appar- 
ently tie the two carriers closely together. 
Overhaul of TAI’s fleet will be made in 
Air France’s shops. 

TAI also has announced a manaxe- 
ment reorganization following the de2th 
of General Manager P. Genain. Gen. 
Georges Fayet has been named to sic 
ceed him, with M. Wilmot Roussel as 
assistant general manager. M. Math cu 
has been appointed secretary general, 
with Messrs. Gaffie, Gonin, and Aubree 
remaining in their positions of comn 
cial manager, operations manager, 2° 
technical manager, respectively. 
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Arequipa, Peru is entrancing . . . nestles 
at the foot of “El Misti” voleano. Gay 


Ms . flowers bl all year. It never rains. 
Laze lif? luxury TZ? Hotel, pt omen a va modest mo to 


(S07tH AMERICA 


Hy there overnight hy 


DANAGRA ono 


enjoy the finest foods at low cost. You're waited 
on hand and foot. Moreover, Lima, Santiago 
and Buenos Aires are still uncrowded. 
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@ Leave Miami on El InterAmeri- 
cano only daily DC-6, or on El 
Pacifico, DC-6B tourist service. To- 
morrow you'll be in South America. 

You will find a gold mine of facts 
about the countries you'll visit in 
Panagra’s new 25¢ book. It’s called 
“How to Get the Most out of your 
trip to South America”’ and also in- 
cludes facts from “‘New Horizons.”’ 
Clip coupon below and send for your 
copy right away. 






Miami to Panama 
over PAA's route 


For reservations, call your Travel 
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is $712 by El InterAmericano . . . or only $539.20 by poo----------- ee — 
Enclosed find 25¢ for my copy of “How to get 
Address 
ee mt 
won b 


aaa "= Red C statin Agent or Pan American, Panagra’s 
nterAmericano’s Red Carpet service includes Gour- ee 
Galley meals. Round-trip fare to Lima from New U.S. Sales Agent. 
cifico, the pressurized DC-6B Tourist Service. a‘ ! Pan American-Grace Airways, Dept. V, 
: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
i 
Bn Anprican- Grace Airways 1 the most out of your trip to South America.” 
! 
= ; Name 
! 
i 
! 
” ! 
El Inter Americano t 
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Sikorsky, an illustrious 
name in aviation, gains 
added lustre as reports of 
unprecedented rescue op- 
erations come to us from 
the Korean battlefront. 
Electrol, by aiding in the 
development of hydrau- 
lic installations of spe- 
cialized design, contrib- 
utes in some measure to 
the great service these 
“flying windmills” per- 
form in the saving of 
precious human lives. 


Electrol 


HYDRAULH'S f 


KINGSTON NEW YORK 





*The Sikorsky 
H-19 Helicopter 














People 





MANUFACTURING 


John David Wright, vice preside: 
and general manager of Thompso 
Products, has been elected to succee:! 
Frederick C. Crawford as _ presiden 
Crawford is moving up to chairman of 
the board. 


Robert M. McIntosh and Nelson 
Praigg are new vice presidents of Hal- 
lett Manufacturing Co. McIntosh is 
vice president and director of sales, and 
Praigg is vice president in charge of 
eastern sales. 


Edward H. Farmer, former works 
manager of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
has been elected vice president of 
manufacturing for Pacific Airmotive 
Corp. 

C. Hart Miller, former executive 
vice president and general manager of 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp., has been 
elected a director of Prewitt Aircraft 
Co. Miller will also serve Prewitt in an 


|} advisory capacity. 


Marion E, Jordan, Jr. has been pro- 
moted from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


E. G. Uhl has been elected a vice 
president of the Glenn L. Martin Co 
to succeed William B. Bergen as the 
firm’s engineering head. Bergen has 


| moved up to vice president of operations 





Myrhe 


AIRLINES 


C. A. Myrhe, formerly executive vice 
president of Frontier Airlines, has been 
elected president, succeeding H. S. Darr, 
who is now chairman of Pioneer's 
board. At the same stockholders meet- 
ing, John D. Lindsay was elected vice 
president of traffic and sales, anc L. 
Preston Blatter was elected treasurer. 


Willis Player, formerly with Pan 
American World Airways as director of 
public relations, is Northwest Airl.nes’ 
new vice president of public relations. 


Gilbert M. G. Giraud has been “p- 
pointed assistant to the general «les 
manager of the Atlantic and Near “ast 
Division of Air France. Giraud, pric t0 
this appointment, was in charge of « «les 
for Air France’s North African Re:0on. 


Vincent Paul Conroy, onetime ice 
president of traffic and sales for T:ans 
World Airlines, has been appointed “ice 
president in charge of public rela‘ 0ns 
and advertising of the Avis Rent-A Var 
System. 

Joseph D. Ryle, director of pv lic 
relations for American Airlines and 
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chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of The Air Transport Associa- 
tion has resigned to accept the post 
of executive vice president of the Fed- 
eration for Railway Progress. 


MILITARY-GOVERNMENT 


Vice Admiral Ralph A. Ofstie, USN, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air), 
has replaced Vice Admiral Matthias B. 
Gardner as a member of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


R. Vernon Radcliffe, an examiner 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board since 
1945, has been named assistant to new 
Board Member Harmar D. Denny. 


AV 





HONOR ROLL 


The following employes have recently 
completed 20 years or more of service 
in the aviation industry: 


e J. E. Scheafer, Boeing Airplane Co. 
Vice president and general manager, 
Wichita. 25 years. 


@ Thomas F. Armstrong, Eastern Air 
Lines. Treasurer, New York. 25 years. 

e H. G. Donaldson, United Air Lines. 
Flight dispatcher, San Francisco. 25 
years, 

eP. T. Sharp, United Air Lines. 
Station ground services manager, San 
Diego. 25 years. 

ew. W. Braznell, American Air- 
lines. Director, division flight operations, 
New York. 20 years. 


ew. P. McFail, American Airlines. 
Director, regional operations and main- 
tenance, Dallas. 20 years. 

e E. S. Swanson, American Airlines. 
Captain, Chicago, 20 years. 

® Levin J. McLeod, Eastern Air 
Lines. General purchasing agent, Miami. 
20 vears, 

* Harry C. Wagner, Jr., Eastern Air 
Lit Chief mechanic, New York. 20 
ye 


* Fred E. Davis, Eastern Air Lines. 


C: in, Miami. 20 years. 
* F. Alvin Jones, Eastern Air Lines. 
C: in, Miami. 20 years. 
‘Joseph B. Kuhn, Eastern Air 
Li Captain, Miami. 20 years. 
Walter Wipprecht, Jr., Eastern 
Ai nes. Captain, Miami. 20 years. 
Charles W. Carneal, Eastern Air 
Lis Captain, New York. 20 years. 


Wesley F. Phillippi, Eastern Air 
Li! Captain, New York. 20 years. 


Foster V. Tompkins, Eastern Air 












Lit Captain, New York. 20 years. 

i. F. Rogers, Eastern Air Lines. 
In tion, Miami. 20 years. 

6B. D. Simpson, Eastern Air Lines. 
Fo in, Atlanta. 20 years. 

Jay Shulenberger, Eastern Air 
Lin Foreman, Miami. 20 years. 
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Wherever You Are 





: Gt Sa! 
KNOW 
where you are! 


with OMNI! 


a Aircraft Radio Corporation » 
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Safe, drift-free, static-free OMNI gives 
you a reliable signal to follow, what- 
ever your bearing. And ARC’s com- 
pact Type 15D VHF Navigation 
Equipment makes OMNI available to 
executive aircraft of any size, as well 
as to private and transport aircraft. 
Just tune in OMNI and keep the 
needle of your ARC indicator on zero! 

In addition to OMNI navigation, the 
15D provides for use of the visual- 
aural ranges and amplitude runway 
localizers. Add an ARC Type 17 VHF 
2-Way Communications System and 
you have independent, static-free voice 
communication. 

Whatever your needs in navigation 

and communication, there is ARC 
equipment to meet them. Write today 
for all the details. 
All ARC Airborne equipment 
is Type Certificated by CAA. 
it is aan for reliability 
and performance, not to 
meet a price. Installations 
for both single and multi- 
i planes are made 
only by authorized service 
agencies. 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY | 


Dependable Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 | 
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Letters 








cut the safety pilot’s view to the left 
down to about nothing. 

In addition I have actually talked 
to airline pilots who seemed to think 
that just because they were on a flight 
plan (VFR) that they were protected 
from other aircraft and automatically 
had the right of way. They seemed sur- 
prised when I pointed out that a VFR 


plan gave them no protection or right 


of way and the other guy had a perfect 
right to be there too. 

All in all, while I agree that Max 
Karant sometimes exaggerates to make 
his point, I cannot help but agree with 
his contention that more should be done 
to improve the visibility from airliners 
and to assume that both pilots keep a 
constant lookout at all times, something 
you know they do not in many cases 
do now. 

I sincerely hope you are not taking 
the airline side on this deal simply be- 
cause they are bigger and more import- 
ant, because I feel that in the cases 
cited the airlines were at least equally 
if not more to blame than the small 
plane pilot. 

Another symptom I have noted 
(particularly in military pilots, but the 
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airline boys are involved too) is the fa:t 
that far too much reliance is placed cn 
tower clearance and instructions. This 
has led to several recent collisions 
the air and on the ground at towe 
controlled fields. Some of this is ob- 
viously the fault of the tower, but t 
point is that some of these pilots get 
used to sailing blindly on after 
tower clears them that they simp)l) 
don’t look, thinking the tower will do 
it for them. This is a serious thing and 
the results prove it. 

It all goes to show you've goi to 
look all the time and even that isn’t 
enough, but give the little fellow a break 
too, he isn’t always wrong, which the 
airlines would like to have the public 
believe. That is about all AOPA is try- 
ing to say, although I grant they may 
exaggerate some to make the point 

Enjoyed your comments on Collier's 
helicopter article. My sentiments were 
exactly the same. I sent it to a friend 
of mine who is on their staff with the 
request that she give it to the guy who 
wrote the article. 

SAMUEL FREEMAN 


<_0C0 ® 


“The Farm” 
Far Hills, N. J 
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Travel the modern efficient way — 
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DC-3s = 


AVAILABLE TODAY 





PW R1830-75 engines, 
complete deicers, electric boosters, shutoffs 
detectors, 
auto cabin heat control, galley, divans, reclining swi 
chairs, map table, dual Collins 51R VHF Omni, dual Al 
SIV glide slope, |7L VHF transmitter, 3 life marker, isc 
tion amplifier, speakers, dual instrumentation, Fiberg 
insulated, new license and new ship guarantee, etc. M 
other deluxe particulars. 


in your own Flying Office 


4: 





DELUXE EXECUTIVE $168,000 


Hayes brake 
Edison f 
hot air he 


Aeroquip, Skylac, 


airstair door, complete point, 


The finest in executive DC-3 tod 


SPECIAL EXECUTIVE $110,000 


Hot air heat (air and ground), automatic cabin heat control, new executive interior, ga! 
divans, airstair, painted top and bottom, complete deicers, flashers, Edison fire detectors, 5) 
offs, electric boosters, Aeroquip, Wright 202 engines, Collins 5IR VHF omni, ARC-I! (50 ch) V! 
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looking, safe, serviceable, economical. New license, new ship guarantee. 
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Quick Change Installation at YOUR Airport 
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P&W R1830-Super-92 
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r 20 Years Airline Engine Experience Now Serving Executive Aircraft 
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aft procedures experience and 
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LOCKHEED VENTURA 
PY-1 


Finest Corporation Airplane Avail- 
able. Fully converted; Deluxe interior; 
Very latest equipment; i g A-12 
Auto-Pilot with Automatic approach; 
ten passenger capacity; cruising speed 
260 MPH; 2,000-mile range. In use 
by Midwest Manufacturer. Available 
immediately. No Brokers. Address in- 
quiries to: 





BOX 808 
AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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BATORI COMPUTER 
(all metal) 
Pocket size, 45¥¢ inches in diameter. 
Leather Case & Instructions $15.00. 
Pan American Navigation Service 
12021 Ventura Bivd., 
N. Hollywood, Cal. 
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NAVCO, Inc., HAS in STOCK 


For Executive Aircraft 
New, Factory Fresh 


A.R.C. 4 Omnis, F-I1A Isolation Amplifiers 
VHF Tuneable Receivers 
Bendix MNS3B Marker Receivers 


Collins 51R2 (used), SIR3 VHF 280 channel 
crystal controlled receivers 
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Collins I762 E2 (used) HF, | HF, I7Ki (used) VHF 
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My Crazy Hobby. 

I’m as happy as a meadowlark sing- 
ing from a telephone wire along a 
country road in the midwest on a warm 
summer day. 

I’ve just visited 26 new airports. 

Nobody else in the world could get 
happy over that. In fact nobody else 
in the world could have a hobby as 
crazy as mine. I intend to land at or 
take off from every airport served by 
a scheduled airline in the United States. 
There are now about 513 such airports. 
I’ve visited 363. That leaves about 150 
to go. So you can see that hitting 26 
new airports in two months is no mean 
achievement. 

This is a very serious hobby en- 
tailing (1) a lot of record keeping and 
(2) a rugged constitution, especially in 
the posterior portions. Under my own 
rules I have to either land or take off 
on a regular scheduled service. Special 
flights don’t count. Making a pass 
doesn’t count. 

Sometimes the gods seem to con- 
spire against me, as they did last month 
in California when weather and a me- 
chanical intervened. It’s getting harder 
and harder to arrange schedules to hit 
new fields, but bit by bit I’m making 
the grade. There are still several local 
service airlines I haven’t been on—one, 
Allegheny, based in my home town of 
Washington. I haven’t been on Lake 
Central or Piedmont, either. I still 
haven’t hit Douglas-Bisbee Airport in 
Arizona; Minot, North Dakota; or Elko, 
Nevada. 


Ozark to Tulsa 

In March I had a couple of speak- 
ing chores to perform, so on the way to 
that fine gang of 500 at American Air- 
lines’ overhaul base at Tulsa I stopped 
off in St. Louis to visit Ozark Air Lines’ 
new hangar and offices and then flew 
on Ozark to Tulsa by way of four air- 
ports I’d never hit before—Jefferson 
City-Columbia, Springfield, Joplin, and 
Miami. 

It was a rough trip, believe me, one 
of the roughest I’ve ever had, but 
through no fault of Ozark. It just hap- 
pened to be one of those days of very 
high winds sweeping out of the south- 
west. 

Ozark is coming along fine, and in 
passing I’d like to give a pat on the 
back to one of the hardest working and 
most effective gents in the local service 
airline business. That’s Paul J. Rodgers, 
executive assistant to Laddie Hamilton, 
the president, who seems to be com- 
pletely tireless and always on the go. 

In April I took a three weeks’ swing 
to visit all of the aircraft plants on the 
west coast from San Diego to Seattle 
and also in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
and to pay a long overdue visit to Mc- 
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Donnell Aircraft in St. Louis. So I spent 
two weekends “just flying” to hit new 
airports. Don’t ask me why. I just like 
to fly and I like to see new parts of 
the country. After all, we’ve got the 
finest country in the world and I want 
to see every part of it. 


Palm Springs 

So on one Sunday I hied myself 
down to Los Angeles International Air- 
port and boarded a Western Air Lines’ 
DC-3 and flew to Ontario and Palm 
Springs, just for the day. Both were 
new airports for me. I had a very en- 
joyable few hours seeing the desert 
resort and flew back tc the big city. 

I even made the grade by having 
lunch at that exclusive Racquet Club, 
thanks to Jan Guthrie, who used to be 
with American Airlines and now handles 
publicity for Palm Springs, and Bruce 
Pickett, Western’s station manager who 
seems to have the world’s finest airline 
job by holding down Palm Springs nine 
months of the year when it’s cold every- 
where else, and then handling the sea- 
sonal stop at Jackson, Wyoming, during 
the three summer months. Bruce just 
moves with the seasons and likes both 
the warm desert and the northern 
mountains. He says he’s in a rut, but 
what a rut! 


Santa Ana Scratched 

Several days later Fred Hunter, our 
estimable west coast editor, and I 
hopped on United to San Diego to spend 
the day at Convair, and after persuad- 
ing a baffled United reservations gal we 
managed to get our tickets okeyed for 
the return flight on Bonanza. It seems 
that Bonanza stops at Santa Ana which 
would be one more new airport under 
my belt. 

So what happened but United got 
its equipment tied up by weather at 
Los Angeles so it put its own returning 
passengers on Bonanza, which gave 
Bonanza a full load of 28 passengers 
and sure enough, we passed right over 
Santa Ana and flew direct to Los 
Angeles International. Now I’ve got to 
try again to hit Santa Ana, and that 
is why my hobby is getting more ex- 
pensive and time-consuming the farther 
I go with it. But I reckon Bonanza 
rather appreciated getting a full load 
and the passengers were glad to get 
the service, and I thought United was 
playing it smart to transfer them over. 


Long Woy to Seattle 


There are two ways of flying from 
Los Angeles to Seattle. You can go by 
DC-6 or DC-6B and hum right on 
through in no time at all, or you can 
make an expedition out of the trip by 
going Southwest and West Coast. 
Naturally I chose the latter—why go 
the easy way when there are some new 
airports to see? 





So I hopped on a United DC-6 ‘to 
San Francisco, since I’ve hit every stop 
in that area except Salinas, and spent 
a couple of hours with Jack Conne:ly 
of Southwest and looking over the SWA 
Martin 2-0-2’s which went into op-r- 
ation April 26, and talked on the phone 
to Ed Bolton of Philippine Air Lires, 
and then hopped on a Southwest Dc-3 
at noon with high hopes of stopping at 
Oakland, Vallejo, Santa Rosa, Ukiah, 
Fort Bragg, Arcata-Eureka, Crescent 
City, and transferring at Medford to 
West Coast Airlines to Seattle via Rose- 
burg, North Bend, Eugene, Albany, Port- 
land, and Olympia. 

Seems to me something’s always 
wrong in California. Either there's a 
record-breaking drought, or a _ record- 
breaking rainfall, or cold weather, or 
forest fires, or fog, or smog, or some- 
thing. Anyway Capt. Earl Spencer, who 
was most sympathetic to my program, 
had to pass over Vallejo because of a 
tough little storm then in progress; this 
was the second time that the gods have 
conspired to keep me from seeing that 
elusive Vallejo airport. 


The Gods Conspire 

But we hit Santa Rosa okey and 
then had to pass over Ukiah, also be- 
cause of weather, but we did hit Fort 
Bragg and Arcata-Eureka. But having 
missed two airports I might as well not 
have made the trip, because I'll have 
to go through it again. However, the 
view along the coast on the way t 
Arcata was magnificent and on a clear 
day this must be one of the finest air- 
line trips in the country. 

My flight terminated in Arcata. I 
was to lay over an hour and take @ 
later flight on to Crescent City and 
Medford. The gods conspired again. The 
later flight was an hour late and when 
it arrived the pilot stopped before com- 
ing to the ramp and revved up his 
engines and I had a hunch that someé- 
thing was up and sure enough ther 
was a mechanical and the flight was 
cancelled right there and then. 

That meant my connection with 
WCA at Medford was broken and Doug 
Billmeyer of WCA was waiting there 
to accompany me to Seattle, and he 
would be cussing out both me and 
Southwest for having wrecked his plans. 
But brother when you're grounded at 
Arcata-Eureka, you're really grounded. 
Railroad service is scarce as gold coins. 
Buses are difficult and infrequent. But 
SWA had an even later flight coming 
through that ended up at Medford. 


At Least to Medford 


So I saw a lot more of Arc: 
Eureka 
and had a very fine dinner 
Eureka Inn, but I wish they’d d¢ 
thing to alleviate the barnlike 
phere of the dining room. The s! 
bord arrangement was _ excelle! 
the swiss steak was one of tl! 
I've ever had. So after three fr 
town I went back to the airpo! 
ing my fingers crossed about t! 
plane to Medford. 

Old SWA flight No. 36 n 
made it to Arcata but flew 
Crescent City and Medford, 
where I was met at a late ! 
Ed Le Shane, WCA station n 
and Bob Nilan, SWA’s manag 
escorted to the Medford Hote 
Billmeyer had given up and 
to Portland. I'll tell you more | 
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20-MONTH SERVICE RECORDS 
PROVE LONGER PUMP LIFE... 











STANDARDIZE ON SKYDROL 











The charts shown here, drawn from service 
records compiled January 1951 through 
August 1952, spotlight an important oper- 
ating advantage of Skydrol, Monsanto’s 
nonflammable-type hydraulic fluid. 


Skydrol’s high lubricity makes possible 
longer pump life—surpassing that obtained 
with conventional petroleum-based 
hydraulic fluids. This is especially true in 
constant-duty high pressure hydraulic 


power transmissions. 
Skydrol: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FIXED DISPLACEMENT PUMPS 


, = : 


Skydrol Reduced Replacement Rate by 49% 


FOR TECHNICAL PERSONNEL. [7his 22- 
page book lists Skydrol specifications, 
pump wear and lubricity test data, 
compatibility charts, etc. Write us for 
your copy. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion, 800 North Twelfth Boulevard, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


REPLACEMENT RATE FOR ROTATING GROUPS IN VICKERS HYDRAULIC 


PUMPS ON DC-6 CABIN SUPERCHARGER TRANSMISSIONS 
(Over 20-month period*) 





REPLACEMENT PERCENTAGE 






*Figures were compiled at the time of overhaul of pumps. 
Analysis reviewed 345 mineral oil pumps, 884 Skydrol 
pumps, 343 mineral oil motors and 975 Skydrol motors. 
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Skydrol Reduced Replacement Rate by 41% 
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CAA to Drop 
to Four Regions 


A decision has been reached to 
reduce the number of domestic regions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
from seven to four before June 30, 
it has been announced. Estimated yearly 
saving: $1.5 million. 

The newly formed regions will be 
based at New York, Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, and Los Angeles, but allocation 
of territories for each is not yet known. 

It is understood that the four re- 
gional administrators will be the ones 
now serving in those four headquarters. 
Ora Young, now administrator of the 
First Region in New York, remains. 
L. C. Elliott, administrator of the 
Fourth Region in Fort Worth, remains 
head of the new region there. Leonard 
W. Jurden, administrator of the fifth 
region at Kansas City, will remain there 
in charge of a larger territory, and J. S. 
Marriott, of the Sixth Region in Los 
Angeles, remains in that city. 

The other regional administrators 
will get re-assignments to new positions 
and will not be released from CAA. 
Disposition of other regions is not 
known. 


CAA Clears Air on 
Comet Certification 


The CAA has never received a re- 
quest to certificate any Comet, has never 
turned down any such request, and 
sees “no particular delay” likely in cer- 
tification after action by the British Air 
Registration Board. Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator Fred B. Lee thus summed 
up the situation in a press conference, 
following a variety of comments in the 
British press, which alledged that CAA 
was reluctant to certificate the jet 
transport. 


Smith Sees Turboprop 
As Transition Engine 


Turboprops are the next step for 
the airlines, which should use them until 
the turbojet engine is more fully de- 
veloped, according to C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of American Airlines. The prospect 
that turboprop engines (presumably the 
Allison T56) will become available in 
the reasonably near future has changed 
the airline equipment picture, he told a 
conference on transportation at Syracuse 
University, 
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Advantages of the turboprop over 
the turbojet, as cited by Smith: 

® More rapid take-off acceleration, 
with shorter runways as a consequence; 

® Better ground control, due to re- 
versing propellers; 

® Greater efficiency at low altitudes 
and low power, reducing the number of 
air traffic problems; 

* Less ground noise; 

® Greater operating economy. 


Reverse Thrust Device 


The Douglas Aircraft Co. is de- 
veloping a reverse thrust device for jet 
engines. The company, spurred by the 
lack of attention that the problem is 
receiving from engine manufacturers, is 
well along on the project. Better than 
50% of the forward thrust would be 
available for braking action. 


Profits Reported by 
Manufacturers, Carriers 


An income of just over $5 million 
after taxes has been reported by North 
American Aviation for the first half of 
its fiscal year (October 1-March 31); 
comparable figure from last year was 
$3.3 million. During the same period 
Beech Aircraft had a net of $764,701, 
up from the previous year’s $651,397. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. netted $2.5 
million after taxes during the first 
quarter of 1953, up from last year’s 
figure of $1.8 million. 

During the nine month’s ended 
March 31, McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
netted $2.7 million, up from the pre- 
vious year’s $1.8 million. 

Among the airlines, American al- 
most doubled its net profit during the 
first quarter of 1953, reporting $1.9 mil- 
lion, as compared with last year’s 
$985,000 for the period. National Air- 
lines almost matched the figure, report- 
ing earnings of $1.8 million, up 37%. 
TWA lost $1.3 million during the same 
period, but this was less than last year’s 
loss of $1.4 million for the same quarter. 


Firm Transport Orders 
Now Total 348 


A total of 348 transports, includ- 
ing 8 helicopters, are on firm order by 
domestic and foreign air carriers, an 
American AVIATION survey revealed. 
The planes, to be delivered by the third 
quarter of 1955, include 192 for US 
airlines and 156 for foreign airlines. 

The figures do not agree com- 
pletely with the C-10 schedule recently 


announced by the Air Coordinating 
Committee, which indicated that 391 
planes (264 domestic and 127 foreign) 
had been approved for construction by 
September 30, 1955. The C-10 schedule 
does not include orders placed after 
February 17. ACC’s figures, however, 
include authorized plane construction 
for which no firm orders are placed. 

Used in connection with the C-10 
schedule, American Aviation’s figures 
show that about 43 aircraft are being 
produced without definite orders, about 
half of them probably by Consolidated 
Vultee. 


No Survivors in 
BOAC Comet Crash 


All the 37 passengers and six crew 
members were killed when a de Havil- 
land Comet I jetliner of British Overseas 
Airways Corp. crashed a few minutes 
after taking off from Calcutta for Delhi 
on May 2 on a scheduled flight from 
Singapore to London. 

The crash took place during a vio- 
lent storm. BOAC estimates the plane 
was at an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
when the last radio report was received 
from the Comet. 

This is the third Comet wash-out to 
date, but the first involving death to 
fare-paying passengers. BOAC has been 
operating Comets since May 1, 1952. 
The only previous BOAC Comet acci- 
dent was last October when a jetliner 
crashed on take-off at Rome; there were 
no casualtics. The first fatal accident 
involving a Comet was on March 3 
when a Canadian Pacific Airlines Comet 
IA crashed on take-off at Karachi. 


Offer Decca Units 
For New York Area 


An offer to set up a Decca navi- 
gational aid system in the New York 
area at the expense of the manufac- 
turer, Decca Navigator Ltd., was made 
during the IATA Technical Conference 
in Puerto Rico. The firm’s representative 
also offered a number of Decca units 
for use in New York Airways’ helicop- 
ters. NYA’s president, Robert L. Cum- 
mings, agreed to consider the offer. 

Sites already available in the New 
York area would offer an accuracy of 
plus or minus 70 feet within a 25-mile 
radius of Golden Bridge, N. Y.; plus or 
minus 100 feet within a 50-mile radius; 
and plus or minus 200 feet within a 75- 
mile radius (daytime figures). Fixing 
coverage would extend to 250 miles. 
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First Convair Delivery 
For Alitalia 


Alitalia’s first Convair 340 has just 
been delivered. It was ferried from San 
Diego to Rome via the North Atlantic 
route and will be used for crew training 
before being placed in service within 
Europe this summer. Two more 340’s 
will be delivered to the Italian airline 
this summer. 


French Collaborate on 
Jet Transport 


French production of the twin-jet, 
70-passenger SE.210 “Caravelle” will be 
conducted by means of a collaboration 
between two manufacturers, SNCASE 
and SNCASO. The former will be re- 
sponsible for the fuselage and final as- 
sembly, and the latter for the wings. 
Two Rolls-Royce Avon jet engines will 
be attached near the rear of the fuselage. 


CAA, CAB Budgets 
Cut in House Move 


A budget for the CAA’s coming 
fiscal year has been voted by the House 
Appropriations Committee, which set 
the figure at $139,950,000, almost $1 
million below the amount requested by 
the Administration. The CAB took a 
$50,000 cut in the same bill, being set 
at $3.75 million. 

A stiff warning to the CAA accom- 
panied the financial paring down. The 
committee asserted that airways user 
charges are needed immediately, and 
demanded “action and not mere 
promises.” 


Traffic to Double by 
1963: Rickenbacker 


Bureaucratic thinking is jeopardiz- 
ing the future of the civil air industry, 
in the opinion of E. V. Rickenbacker, 
president of Eastern Air Lines. The cur- 
rent investigation of fares, if it results 
in lower tariffs, will make it impossible 
for airlines to lay aside the money 
needed to equip their fleets with turbine 
aircraft and helicopters, Rickenbacker 
told the Aero Club of Washington. As 
a consequence the taxpayer may in the 
end have to shoulder the financial 
burden. 

Traffic will reach a total of 60 mil- 
lion passengers per year by 1963, Ricken- 
backer predicted, more than double the 
current level, while passenger-miles will 
almost triple, going from 16 billion to 
40 billion. . 

Rickenbacker sees a future air 
transport industry on three levels: the 
jets, traveling in the upper atmosphere 
at 10 miles per minute; turboprops at 
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lower altitudes, moving at 400 mph; and 
helicopters with speeds of 200 mph. 


Part 45 Permit for 
Former Heacock Firm 


A Part 45 permit, a non-common 
carrier license, has been issued by the 
CAA to Air Transport Associates, whose 
letter of registration as a large irregular 
recently was revoked. A.T.A. can now 
engage in military contract work. 

Amos E, Heacock, who was presi- 
dent of the carrier, has resigned, accord- 
ing to the company’s new president, 
Duncan Miller. Heacock will reportedly 
devote himself to running Airline Serv- 
ices, Inc., an overhaul and maintenance 
firm. 


Mechanics’ Strike at 


Braniff Continues 


The strike of 500 mechanics at 
Braniff Airways’ Love Field base was 
still in progress at press-time. The walk- 
out, termed illegal by a representative 
of the National Mediation Board, 
started April 13 when the company did 
not comply with the mechanics’ de- 
mands that it reinstate a discharged 
apprentice and remove a crew chief 
from his post. Braniff suspended service 
to some cities as a result, but announced 
that international and former Méid- 
Continent routes would not be affected. 


BOAC Reports First- 
Year Comet Profit 


Some 27,700 revenue passengers 
rode BOAC’s Comets during their in- 
augural year, and the revenues left 
BOAC with a profit according to the 
carrier’s chairman, Sir Miles Thomas. 

Sir Miles declared that the alloca- 
tion of costs was a “realistic” one, and 
the same that is used for all the cor- 
poration’s aircraft. Responsible in part 
for the successful first year was an 
average load factor of 79°, four per- 
centage points above the break-even 
mark. 


Cobb Elected VP 


James Cobb, Jr., director of public 
relations and advertising for Delta Air 
Lines for several years, has been elected 
vice president of public relations for the 
merged Delta-C&S Air Lines. 


New Post for Haueter 


A combination of Continental Air- 
lines’ maintenance, engineering, and op- 
erations divisions has been put into 
effect, with O. R. (Ted) Haueter, vice 
president of operations, heading the new 
unit. The action followed the resigna- 
tion of Harry C. Short, vice president 
of maintenance and engineering. 


Barnes Elected 
Allegheny President 


New president of Allegheny Air 
lines is Leslie O. Barnes, who joined the 
carrier three months ago as director of 
operations. Barnes, who was elected a 
director as well as president, succeeds 
Robert M. Love, who was elected chair- 
man of the board. 

Barnes’ experience in air transport 
includes work with American Airlines, 
the CAA, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, and the National Air Transport 
Coordinating Committee, of which he 
was executive director when he joined 
Allegheny. 


Vikings Grounded 


A fleet of 27 Vickers Viking twin 
engine transports operated by British 
European Airways has been temporarily 
grounded following the discovery that 
a passenger’s seat had worked loose 
because the holding rivets were too 
short. Rework is now in process. 

Air-India International is reported 
to have grounded its fleet, presumably 
for the same reason. 


Holding Company Asks 


Airline Control 


The Dollar Co., a holding company 
which has had steamship interests in the 
recent past, has applied for CAB ap 
proval of its proposed acquisition of a 
controlling interest in South Pacific Air 
Lines. South Pacific was recently au- 
thorized by exemption to operate be- 
tween Hawaii and Tahiti. 

The Dollar Co. told CAB that it 
is prepared to finance the inauguration 
of operations to Tahiti; two Sunderland 
flying boats would be leased to South 
Pacific by Dollar. 


Fixed Base To Handle 


Army Maintenance 


The Fifth Army has contracted 
with Currey Flying Service of Gales 
burg, Ill., for all field maintenance on 
its aircraft and helicopters. The cot- 
tract, believed to be the first of its kind, 
covers the entire area of the Fifth Army, 
including 13 midwest states. 

The move marks the first time 
that a fixed-base operator has been 
granted a contract for helicopter mainte- 
nance. Currey has had about 6 years o! 
Bell helicopter maintenance experience, 
having operated its own fleet for dust 
ing, spraying, and instruction. 

The exact terms of the contract 
have not yet been revealed, but Currey 
has already received the first planes. 
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A new and better steerable nose gear 
design... Easier and more efficient 
steering action... Important savings 
in weight, space and maintenance. 
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Bendix Torque-Link Steering is a rugged self-contained unit 
which can be built in as an integral part of any nose strut. 
_ Ae This simple compact steering unit actually does the work of 
two conventional mechanisms. The hydraulic power cylinders 
au take the place of the upper scissor member of usual torque 
» be links. They serve the double purpose of torque links and 
steering actuators. Thus, with one unit performing dual func- 
E tions, Bendix Torque- Link Steering obtains important savings 
at it in weight, space and maintenance. 
ation In addition, shimmy dampening is more effective because 
rland dampening forces are applied at a point where there is the 
south least amount of spring action in the system. 
Although Bendix Torque-Link Steering is a new conception 
of m« re efficient steering action, it has been fully tested and 
proved. After exhaustive laboratory tests it is now being used 
on several of the newer planes with excellent results. 
Bendix engineers welcome the opportunity to assist air frame 
designers in the application of this Torque-Link Steering to 
their new airplanes. 
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ntract OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERS TO [T9k} 


urrey in Electronics, Mechanics and Hydraulics A A, 
es. Bendix Products offers exceptional opportunities to engineers. This division of Bendix if TAAY LA 
is among the world leaders in developing and manufacturing a wide variety of 
1953 Products currently in use by commercial as well as military aviation. Investigate 
your opportunities with Bendix. Write Administrative Engineering, Bendix Products 
Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 





F...: aviation’s pioneer days to the present age 
of supersonic flight, Texaco has been researching 
new and better aircraft lubricants. 

In the laboratories of The Texas Company, sci- 
entists and aviation engineers work with equipment 
that can simulate all conditions of flight . . . alti- 
tudes, for example, over 50,000 feet, temperatures 
under minus 100° F. 

Result of these never-ending experiments is a 
leading place for Texaco in jet fuels and lubricants 
... paralleling Texaco’s long leadership in the pro- 
peller-driven field. In fact — 

For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles 














in the U.S. have been flown with Texaco Air- 

craft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Put this Texaco know-how to work for you. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


BF TEXACO Lubricants and Fuel 


TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and sta'iom § 





